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THE BATTLE FOR 
THE YOUTH 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


THE MEASURE OF THE EXPERIENCE and 
maturity of any social movement 
can be accurately measured by its at- 
titude toward the youth of its coun- 
try. It is significant, therefore, that 
in all countries the capitalist ruling 
class and its subordinate organiza- 
tions of all types—political, eco- 
nomic, religious, cultural, and others 
—are always very highly “youth con- 
scious.” Almost without exception, 
they constantly pay very close atten- 
tion to winning the support of, or 
at least control over, the younger 
generation. Their activities indicate 
that they are very alert to the sig- 
nificance of the truism _ that 
the future belongs to the youth, and 
they systematically take guarantees 
of the future by propagandizing 
and organizing the developing gen- 
eration. 

The capitalist class all over the 
world, as a vital part of its govern- 
ing techniques as the dominant 
class, has always devoted much ef- 
fort to the task of getting the youth 
on its side. Its schools, carefully 
guarded from revolutionary and 
democratic influences, systematically 
fill the youths’ heads with capitalist 
propaganda, misnamed “education.” 
Its churches, along with teaching 
the young people religious ideas, 
sek no less to inculcate in their 
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minds a loyalty to the capitalist or- 
der of society. Its industrial system 
always places as a special point in its 
activities the ideological corruption 
of the working class youth. Its mili- 
tary organizations are vast systems 
for mobilizing and training the 
youth for armed defense of the capi- 
talists’ prerogatives and exploita- 
tions. Its radio, press, and popular 
literature incessantly sound the 
slogans of capitalism in the ears of 
young people, and its organized 
sports movement is saturated through 
and through with capitalist ideology. 
With these and many other means, 
the capitalists strive, with all too 
much success, to win the fighting, 
progressive qualities of the youth to 
the maintenance of its social system. 

The intense cultivation of the 
youth, in all these various ways, has 
long been a characteristic of capital- 
ism in every country, but this 
youth-consciousness of the capitalists 
reached its apex with the prewar 
growth of fascism in Italy, Ger- 
many, and many other countries in 
various quarters of the globe. 

With the fascists, youth became 
a veritable cult. The fascists, to win 
their way to complete political dic- 
tatorship, needed mass enthusiasm, 
recklessness, and a bold fighting 
spirit. These qualities they found in 
abundance in the youth. Hence, 
everywhere, with resolute determi- 
nation, they concentrated upon win- 
ning the young generation, girls as 
well as boys. 

Often, in their eagerness to cap- 
ture the youth, the fascists even ig- 
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nored or minimized the adult work- 
ers and other key sections of the 
masses of the population. They went 
out to capture the youth at all costs. 
Sometimes, in their eagerness, they 
even adopted absurd measures in 
order to give their movement a youth 
appearance, such as the systematic 
concealment of Hitler’s birthdays 
(so that the people would not realize 
that he was aging), or the ridiculous 
publicized athletic stunt put on by 
the plump Mussolini and his puff- 
ing Cabinet members and other so- 
called glorifications of youth. 

Fascism, of course, was (and is) 
the dictatorship of the most reaction- 
ary sections of finance capital; but 
by virtue of its intense attention to 
capturing the younger generation, 
it usually appeared very much in 
the guise of a youth movement. For 
it was primarily the youth who 
formed the fighting fasci of Musso- 
lini and the stormtroopers of Hitler. 
It was chiefly the youth who fought 
the fascists through to power in 
every country where the latter man- 
aged to seize control. So youth-con- 
scious were (and are) the fascists 
that during the late war they actu- 
ally succeeded in winning the sup- 
port, or at least the tolerance, even 
of many young people in the various 
countries occupied and downtrod- 
den by Hitler’s troops. And they 
accomplished -this ideological cor- 
ruption while the great bulk of the 
more adult population. was violently 
anti-Hitlerite. 

Although the capitalists, and 
above all their fascist agents, have 
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always been fundamentally youth- 
conscious, the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of the labor, coopera. 
tive, Socialist, and Communist 
movements. In the main, during the 
crucial prewar period, these move- 
ments grossly underestimated the 
significance and vital political im- 
portance of the youth. True, they 
all paid considerable attention to the 
youth, but their youth activities were 
relatively insignificant in compari- 
son with the intense youth concen- 
tration of the fascists. The demo 
cratic movements before World 
War II, in their efforts to grow and 
to establish themselves, turned their 
major attention to winning the adult 
workers. They almost universally 
neglected the youth. A great excep 
tion to this neglect was the Soviet 
Union, which has always been 
highly youth-conscious, in fact even 
more so than the fascists themselves. 
But this was only an exception to 
the general rule, because even the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist 
countries, although they were not 
so negligent in this respect as the 
trade unions, cooperatives, and So 
cialist Parties, nevertheless grievously 
neglected work among the youth. 
The general result of all this under- 
estimation of the youth by the labor 
movements of prewar days was that 
Hitler, Mussolini, and other fascist 
leaders largely ran away with the 
younger people, and the workers 
organizations paid with their very 
existence for their negligence. 
The various branches of the gem 
eral movement of labor and the peo 
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ple in Europe have not remained 
blind, however, to their whole Hit- 
ler development. They have learned 
much from the fascists’ capture of 
the youth. They now recognize the 
extreme folly of neglecting the 
youth. As a result, the Left-led trade 
unions, the Communist Parties, and 
the Left-Socialist Parties and group- 
ings, are today all very youth-con- 
scious and are actively seeking to 
win the young people for the cause 
of democracy and Socialism. These 
social movements are determined 
that the prewar debacle regarding 
the neglect of the youth shall not 
happen a second time. 

Now, all this has an important 
bearing, in a most direct sense, upon 
the American situation. Nowhere in 
the postwar world is the question of 
the political leadership of the youth 
more vital than it is right here in 
the United States. For the big capi- 
talists of this country, with the Tru- 
man Administration and Congress 
slavishly doing their bidding, have 
embarked upon an aggressive pro- 
gram to set up an ultra-reactionary 
regime in this country, and to es- 
tablish Wall Street’s imperialist 
domination over the world; and for 
this they need the support of the 
youth. Their whole drive toward 
reactionary goals, including its 
youth aspects, is animated with the 
spirit of fascism. The American 
would-be world conquerors, like 
their brother-in-spirit, Hitler, realize 
the urgent necessity of having the 
score of millions of young people 
under their control if they are to 


succeed in their plans of unbounded 
exploitation and domination. Hence, 
they are out to capture the youth 
with any means in their power. 
Their drive to win the younger gen- 
eration has not, of course, reached 
the intensity that characterized the 
fascist movements of prewar Eu- 
rope, but it is definitely heading in 
that direction. 

The drive of American reaction 
to win the youth is proceeding along 
many channels. In the schools and 
colleges, a vigorous campaign is 
being pushed to extinguish ll 
democratic ideals and to saturate 
the student body with Red-baiting 
and Soviet-hating ideas. In the realm 
of industry, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, with its pro- 
tégé, the Junior Achievement (Inc.), 
is busily seeking to corrupt the youth 
for its own reactionary purposes. All 
the various religious and other large 
youth organizations are under the 
pressure of Jew-haters and Red- 
baiters. The American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, both 
agents of Wall Street big capital, 
are also sowing the seeds of im- 
perialist, war-making poison into the 
minds of the millions of younger 
veterans under their leadership. 
And the Truman Administration, 
plus. the Republicans in Congress, 
is trying hard to put across univer- 
sal military training, which is a 
major part of the widespread cam- 
paign now going on in all the fields 
of publicity and education to mobi- 
lize the youth of this country be- 
hind the banners of Wall Street and 
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for a program that leads to eco- 
nomic collapse, fascism, imperialist 
aggression, and war. 

Many signs indicate that the youth 
are highly resistant to Wall Street's 
attempt to enlist them as union- 
busters and cannon fodder. On the 
college campuses there are many 
strong and progressive youth devel- 
opments; in the trade unions the 
younger elements are characterized 
by their militantly democratic spirit; 
and among the war veterans many 
popular polls, as well as various 
mass indications, show that this 
group of youth is definitely on the 
progressive side. In short, despite 
the terrific reactionary pressure and 
barrage of imperialist and anti- 
democratic propaganda to which 
the youth are at present being sub- 
jected, the young people are show- 
ing strong progressive tendencies. 
The youth of this country are now 
fairly clamoring for strong progres- 
sive support and leadership. 

However, there is a grave danger, 
if this support and leadership will 
not be forthcoming, that the youth 
will become more and more sus- 
ceptible to the wiles of the capitalists. 
The young people of this country 
face many difficult problems. They 
find both their present outlook and 
their future perspectives most un- 
certain and precarious. Hosts of 
them are unable to find homes in 
which to live. Millions more are 
unable to get married and to estab- 
lish families. Already the deadly 
disease of unemployment is begin- 
ning to spread among their ranks. 
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As a result, there is a growing realj- 
zation by the youth of the instability 
of present-day capitalism. This is 
to the good, but what can be dan. 
gerous is the wrong conclusions they 
often draw from collapsing capital. 
ism. For militant, aggressive youth 
demand categoric and definite solv- 
tions to all these burning questions 
and problems. If satisfactory answers 
are not given them by the progres 
sive forces, there is always the keen 
danger that the young people will 
listen to the blandishments of re 
actionary demagogues. The out 
standing success of Hitler with the 
demoralized and confused youth of 
Germany and Europe should be a 
sufficient instruction for us on this 
point. 

As matters now stand in the 
United States, the youth are being 
sadly neglected by the various sec- 
tions of the labor and progressive 
movement, even more so, in many 
respects, than the way these same 
forces neglected them in Europe in 
the prewar days. Even the Commu. 
nists share in this neglect, which is 
all the more inexcusable in view of 
the great influence they exercised in 
the powerful and progressive youth 
movement of ten or twelve years 
ago. Let our Party and labor gen 
erally beware of the danger of neg- 
lecting the youth. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of 
all sections of the progressive move 
ment of this country is the tendency 
to leave the youth to its own devices. 
The assumption is that the young 
people will take care of themselves 
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in an organized way and look after 
their own problems. For, have they 
not many big youth organizations? 
This idea is, of course, a great er- 
ror. Naturally, the youth have strong 
organizations of various kinds that 
carry on all sorts of progressive ac- 
tivities. But all this is not enough. 
The youth must be extended full 
recognition as a very vital part of 
the branch of the labor and progres- 
sive movement. And they must be 
given all the collaboration and sup- 
port which goes with such recogni- 
tion. Tendencies to isolate or to ig- 
nore the youth can have disastrous 
consequences. 

The new third party developing 
in this country will have to make the 
winning of the youth one of its 
major objectives. Especially the 
trade unions, too, will have to start 
to wake up to the vital role of the 
youth and also to their own respon- 
sibilities. As it is, the youth work of 
the A. F. of L. unions, with rare ex- 
ceptions, is about zero. And the 
C.1.0.’s work in this field is not 
much greater. All this constitutes an 
intolerable situation. The unions, 
in defense of themselves and of 
American democracy, must begin to 
pay real attention to the youth, as 
the unions of France, Italy, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and many other Euro- 
pean countries are now doing. 

The unions should take care at- 
tentively of the demands of youth 


in industry, especially on questions 
of wages, opportunities, and general 
training regulations. The unions, 
too, should develop a vast network 
of youth sports, organizations and 
activities. They should build up, too, 
elaborate activities to utilize the 
leisure and promote the culture of 
the youth. 

Active youth work is a “must” 
for any trade union movement that 
is alert to the dynamic quality of the 
younger generations and that real- 
izes the imperative task of winning 
them over to its side in the very 
difficult struggles ahead. 

In the United States there are 
some 22,000,000 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 years, 
of whom about 9,000,000 are work- 
ers. This is a stupendous force, full 
of the most dynamic potentialities. 
It must be won for the cause of 
peace and democracy. But there is 
no assurance that the youth will be 
automatically on the side of this pro- 
gress. The most powerful reaction 
in our country is avidly striving to 
capture and use the youth for its 
own profit-hungry, warmongering 
purposes. Therefore, if labor and the 
progressive forces want the youth, 
they must fight for them. The ques- 
tion of who will win the Battle for 
the Youth now going on in our 
country, is one of the most decisive 
political issues that the American 
people have to confront. 








STUDENT AMERICA 
CONVENES! 


By MARVIN SHAW 


Tue Founpinc Constitutional Con- 
vention of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association, which 
was held at the University of Wis- 
consin from August 30 to September 
7, marked a milestone in the devel- 
opment of the postwar American 
student movement. Nearly one thou- 
sand delegates, alternates, and ob- 
servers, representing 1,100,000 stu- 
dents on 350 campuses, as well as 18 
national organizations, wrote a con- 
stitution, adopted a program, and 
elected officers for an organization 
that can well become of decisive im- 
portance in both the American and 
international youth fields. 

The Constitutional Convention 
was called by the National Continua- 
tions Committee of the precedent- 
breaking Chicago Conference of Stu- 
dents held last Christmas, which 
was itself a result of the World Stu- 
dent Congress that established the 
International Union of Students at 
a meeting in Prague during the sum- 
mer of 1946.* In the eight-month 
period since the Chicago conference, 
the embryonic N.S.A. began to es- 





* “The Reawakening of the American Student 
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tablish itself on both a national and 
regional level. The call to the con. 
vention met with a response which 
in itself was testimony to the efforts 
of the members of the National Con. 
tinuations Committee and the stu. 
dent leaders cooperating with it. 


A YEAR OF 
GROWING ACTIVITY 


It was much more than organiza 
tional efforts, however, that caused 
students to interrupt their vacations 
and come from every section of the 
country to the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The past year has been one of 
growing movement, activity, and 
struggle on the American campus. 

Not all of this was by choice. In 
the case of the hard-fought battles 
for academic freedom and students 
rights, reaction forced students to 
face the realization that the preserva 
tion of freedom of thought, enquiry, 
and organization was under serious 
and severe attack. Led by the modem 
obscurantists of the Thomas-Rankin 
Un-American Committee, and aided 
by a press campaign of incredible 
proportions, reaction has attempted 
in about a dozen states to ban college 
clubs whose policies do not meet 
with approval, or which are, per- 
haps, simply raising issues for the 
campus to discuss. The Intercollegiate 
Division of the American Youth for 
Democracy has been the particular 
butt of these attacks. Its chapters 
have been banned in Colorado, Cali 
fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, lt 
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linois. Especially in Michigan, repres- 
sion reached its height in the intimi- 
dation of individual students and 
their organization. Groups of other 
and varying views have also been 
victimized, including Student Feder- 
alist, A.V.C., Students for Demo- 
cratic Action, Communist, and other 
clubs. These new developments, to- 
gether with the traditéonal efforts of 
students to keep their college news- 
papers and student governments free 
from administrative and outside con- 
trol, have made democracy on the 
campus a major issue. 

Democracy on the campus, of 
course, implies something more than 
academic freedom. American educa- 
tion has long been notorious for its 
quota system, segregation, and dis- 
crimination. Students of Negro, 
Jewish, and Catholic background are 
not admitted into hundreds of insti- 
tutions, or, at the most, are allowed 
to enter only in insignificant num- 
bers. Graduate schools are particu- 
larly stringent in their discriminatory 
restrictions. The problem has a spe- 
cial relevancy in the South, where 
the system of segregated education 
on all levels serves to deprive Negro 
students of adequate primary and 
secondary education, and severely de- 
limits training on the college and 
graduate level. Inadequate educa- 
tional appropriations, of course, 
sharpen the problem. 

In both North and South, wide- 
spread movements against quota sys- 
tems and for the breaking down of 
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segregational barriers have sprung 
up. At the University of Texas, 
nearly the entire student body par- 
ticipated in a campaign for the ad- 
mission of a Negro student to the 
University of Texas Law School. In 
New York State, the Austin- 
Mahoney Bill prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in tax-exempt schools achieved 
the support of a large and militant 
student movement. Hundreds of 
students journeyed to the State Capi- 
tol to lobby for the bill, and it was 
only last-minute open opposition by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy that 
kept it from being passed. Generally, 
throughout the country, efforts have 
been made to break down Jim-Crow 
practices in barber shops, social cen- 
ters, bowling alleys, and cafeterias. 
The growth of student chapters of 
the N.A.A.C.P. also testifies to the 
desire of the American campus for 
an integrated, equal, and democratic 
educational system. 

Economic problems affecting all 
students were of especial importance 
to the student veterans who make up 
50 per cent of the college student 
body. Almost without exception, 
they found themselves unable to live 
on the $65 or $90 monthly subsistence 
payment they received under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. The spiralling 
cost of living affecting food, rents, 
and to an increasing degree, tuition, 
has already forced an_ estimated 
300,000 veterans out of school. 

The movement for increased sub- 
sistence payments became, during the 
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spring of this year, the most im- 
portant legislative activity conducted 
on the American campus. State-wide 
conferences of student veterans were 
held in a score of areas. Delegations 
to Washington testified before Con- 
gressional Committees, presenting in 
cold, hard facts the dire situation 
faced by a million veterans. A na- 
tional committee called “Operation 
Subsistence” was formed to coordi- 
nate the efforts of student veteran 
organizations and to guarantee that 
pressure would be put on the proper 
legislators at the proper time. A bill 
that was considered impossible of 
passage at the opening of this so- 
called “Economy Congress” was thus 
forced through the Senate, and failed 
of passage during the last days of the 
session only because Republican lead- 
ers did not allow it to reach the floor. 
Parenthetically, it might be added 
that the defeat of the attempt of 
Rankin-minded Congressmen to add 
a “loyalty” rider to the subsistence 
bill was due largely to the efforts of 
student veterans, as well as other 
veterans’ groups. 

A student generation so close to a 
war in which so many participated 
is naturally showing tremendous con- 
cern about the peace for which they 
fought. This has been expressed, 
sometimes, through political meet- 
ings. The speeches of Henry Wallace 
on campuses in Michigan, Illinois, 
Minnesota, California, Texas, North 
Carolina, and many other states, gave 
sharp expresion to the support of 
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and interest in, what came to k 
known as the Wallace Program. The 
60,000 students who participated in 
the Wallace meetings are, of course, 
but a small section of the hundreds 
of thousands of college students who, 
in class-room sessions, debates, and 
round-table discussions, express their 
anxiety over the Truman Doctrine 
and the genergl direction of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

More often than not, however, the 
concern for peace was shown indi- 
rectly. Hundreds of students jour- 
neyed to Europe this summer on 
study tours and in reconstruction 
units in order to make some concrete 
contribution to world peace and un- 
derstanding. It should be pointed 
out that many hundreds more might 
have gone abroad had it not been for 
the policy of the State Department 
Thus, a group of Harvard University 
students, whose conservative politi. 
cal beliefs had been testified to by 
their dean, were refused visas by the 
State Department because their des 
tination was the Yugoslav youth 
railway project. Also, after first co 
operating with the American com- 
mittee concerned, the State Depart. 
ment withdrew permission for use 
of government-sponsored ships by 
young people attending the World 
Youth Festival in Prague. In spite 
of this, however, 200 Americans, 
mainly students, did attend the 
Prague Festival. 

It must be emphasized that all of 
the actions mentioned above wert 
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only the first stirrings of the student 
movement. While hundreds of thou- 
sands were involved in academic- 
freedom, anti-discrimination, eco- 
nomic, and political activities, many 
more were not. Nor were the full 
implications of the activities always 
realized. Often the Left and progres- 
sive sections of a campus did not 
contribute sufficiently to each particu- 
lar campaign. Ideological confusion 
concerning Communists or the So- 
viet Union sometimes obstructed the 
united action the issues demanded. 

What is most important, however, 
is that an atmosphere was created 
during the spring of 1947 that helped 
to determine decisions at Wisconsin. 
The delegates from small and iso- 
lated universities, as well as from the 
main collegiate centers, had been 
reached and affected by these devel- 
opments and trends. 


ISSUES AT THE 
CONVENTION 


The first few days of the conven- 
tion were concerned with the first 
task set before it—that of writing 
a Constitution. Out of the wealth of 
regional discussions held prior to the 
Convention, as well as through hard 
work during the sessions themselves, 
a Constitution was approved which 
can, in general, be characterized as 
democratic, fair, and efficient. Those 
questions which aroused controversy 
were, in every case, decided in the 
direction of greater democracy with- 
in the organization. Attempts to play 
large schools, which are attended by 


the bulk of American students and 
whose liberal tradition is strongest, 
against small private and religious 
schools, were defeated. 

On one question, concerning rela- 
tions between the National Student 
Association and the existing national 
student organizations, the Conven- 
tion allowed itself to be disoriented. 
Every proposal for the Constitution 
concerning cooperation was voted 
down, leaving to the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee the difficult and 
really unnecessary problem of re- 
establishing contact on a_ national 
level. This action was partially due 
to the fear of many students that the 
national organizations, with their 
adult personnel, might come to dom- 
inate the N.S.A. In addition, some 
felt that the participation of the na- 
tional organizations within the 
N.S.A. would provide some students 
with double representation, that is, 
through both their student council 
and their organizations. Unfortun- 
ately much subtle Red-baiting helped 
create additional confusion. 

It is quite obvious that if the N.S.A. 
is effectively to carry out’ its pro- 
gram, it must develop some formal 
means of close contact and cooper- 
eration with the long-established, 
active national organizations, ¢.g., 
the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council (Y.M.-Y.W.C.A.), the 
National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students, Students for Demo- 
cratic Action, Young Progressive 
Citizens of America, American 
Youth for Democracy, Association 
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of Internes and Medical Students, 
the Council of Student Clubs of the 
Communist Party, and others. These 
organizations were among the found- 
ers of the N.S.A. They have co- 
operated actively with it in the past, 
and have expressed the desire to 
work together with it in the future. 
The N.S.A. and the student popu- 
lation as a whole will lose if this is 
not accomplished. 

Quite naturally, most attention at 
the convention was paid to the pro- 
gram that will determine the activi- 
ties of this powerful new student 
organization. On many issues a wide 
area of agreement was quickly found, 
and a program was adopted with 
little controversy on questions of prin- 
ciple. 

The N.S.A. approved a student 
Bill of Rights which included: 

The right of every student to a 
college education. 

The right to conduct research 
freely. 

The right of every student to ex- 
ercise his full rights as a citizen in 
forming and participating in local, 
national or international organiza- 
tions for intellectual, religious, social, 
political, economic, or cultural pur- 
poses, and to publish and distribute 
his views. 

The right of students and recog- 
nized student organizations to use 
campus facilities. 

The right to invite and hear speak- 
ers of their choice or subjects of their 
choice. 


The right of students to engage 
freely in off-campus activities. 

The right of establishing and issu. 
ing regular publications free of any 
censorship. 

The right to establish democratic 
student governments. 

The right of equal opportunity to 
enjoy these rights without regard to 
race, color, sex, national origin, re- 
ligious creed, or political beliefs. 

An attempt to exempt private 
schools, in general, from the pro 
visions of this Bill of Rights was de. 
feated, but, unfortunately, the small 
number of schools of a specifically 
sectarian character (j.e., religious) 
were excepted. Catholic students thus 
lose a measure of protection they in 
particular need. 

The N.S.A. called for the revision 
of the G.I. Bill of Rights and an 
increase in subsistence payments. A 
scholarship program for non-veter- 
ans, on the G.I. Bill of Rights model, 
which would provide Federal tuition 
and subsistence aid to qualified stu- 
dents, as well as general Federal aid 
to the states for education, was agreed 
upon as entailing primary legislative 
issues for the coming year. Aca- 
demic freedom for faculty members 
was considered a major responsibility 
of the student movement. 


SEGREGATION IN 
EDUCATION 


Even before the Convention took 
place it became evident that the pro 
gram on educational opportunity and 
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discrimination would arouse some 
of the most heated controversy. 
Some observers, for example John 
Roche of the Student League of In- 
dustrial Democracy, writing in the 
New Leader, felt that “. . . in prac- 
tice the N.S.O. will have to choose 
between being nationwide or liberal. 
If it is nationwide it would be un- 
able to take a position on racial seg- 
regation without losing its member- 
ship in states where that practice is 
the law.” On the other hand, pro- 
gressives believed that the American 
campus had already decided on a 
policy of democracy in education, 
that this was true in the South as well 
as in the North, and that the N.S.A. 
must, from the very beginning, make 
clear that its principled stand would 
not compromise with Jim-Crowism, 
discrimination, or quota systems. 
Many delegates, who had attended 
the Chicago Conference of Students, 
felt that the resolution adopted there, 
calling simply for equal opportunity 
of education, was insufficient and 
aided in creating the illusion that it 
was possible to have equal and seg- 
regated systems. This is, of course, 
an impossibility. Quite apart from 
the deeper, underlying meaning of 
equal opportunity in education, a 
segregated educational system can 
only be an inferior educational sys- 
tem, with inadequate appropriations 
and inadequate facilities. The ex- 
pense of suporting two separate sys- 
tems of education creates additional 


difficulties for both. 
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While quick agreement was pos- 
sible in relation to working for the 
abolishment of quota systems and 
discrimination in the North, some 
Southern delegates, threatening to 
refuse to affiliate to the new organ- 
ization, attempted to force the Con- 
vention from a stand which it in 
overwhelming majority supported. 
An attempt was made to eliminate 
from the written Convention record 
any resolution, constitutional provi- 
sion, or by-law relating to segregated 
educational systems. This was com- 
pletely unsatisfactory to those dele- 
gates who felt that to compromise 
to this extent would be to eliminate 
the N.S.A. as a positive force for the 
abolition of segregation. 

Debate on this question was thor- 
ough and lengthy. The resulting de- 
cisions provided that the Constitu- 
tional Preamble state that the N.S.A.: 
“Aid in securing for all people equal 
rights and possibilities of primary, 
secondary and higher education re- 
gardless of sex, race, religion, po- 
litical beliefs or economic circum- 
stances, inherent in their human dig- 
nity as individuals.” The by-laws 
read that the N.S.A. would work: 


To secure and maintain equal rights 
for all people and to secure equal op- 
portunities for education at all levels 
regardless of race, sex, national origin, 
creed and political belief or economic 
circumstances; especially by securing 
the eventual elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory educational systems 
anywhere in the United States, since 
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the United States National Student As- 
sociation is opposed in principle to such 
systems. 


It became the responsibility of the 
national as well as regional organ- 
izations to take action to implement 
these principles. 

This stand, in its unnecessary use 
of the word “eventual,” and by the 
substitution of “discriminatory” for 
“segregated,” is not as strong. or 
direct as might have been wished. 
It marked a real advance, however, 
for a national student organization 
of the broad and representative char- 
acter of the N.S.A. The democratic 
trends among all students, as well 
as the strong and fighting position 
of the Negro and Left and progres- 
sive delegates, made this possible. 
Many groups at the Convention, in 
spite of their initial support to an 
anti-segregation provision, found 
themselves compromising some of 
the very principles they had agreed 
to support. It must especially be 
pointed out that accusations that 
Left delegates at the Convention 
were attempting to split or disrupt 
it by forcing Southern white stu- 
dents out, were entirely without 
foundation. In fighting for their po- 
sition, they first of all demonstrated 
their confidence in the American 
student body, North and South. It 
was their feeling that the campus 
was prepared and ready to accept a 
minimum program of this type, and 
that to accept anything else would 
be to cater to its most backward sec- 
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the compromise adopted testifies to 
the correctness of their approach, 
There is certainly no need to re 
gard the discussion on this question 
as unfortunate or unnecessary. It 
forced every student leader there to 
examine his own conscience and his 
own approach on one of the most 
important questions facing every 
American. We can be sure that out 
of it can come greater understanding 
of the problems of minority groups 
and more consistent efforts to guar- 
antee that the shame of discrimina- 
tion is lifted from U.S. education. 


AFFILIATION TO LUS. 


Of equal importance was the dis- 
cussion on relations between the Na- 
tional Students Association and the 
International Union of Students. At 
the Chicago conference last Decem- 
ber the principle of eventual affilia- 
tion was accepted. Mr. William Ellis 
of the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council returned to Prague to 
serve as Vice President of the I.US. 
and a delegation of American stu- 
dents participated in the summer, 
1947, meeting of the I.U.S. Interna- 
tional Council. This convention was 
to decide upon affiliation and the 
methods and conditions under which 
such affiliation might take place. 

Students have more than once dem- 
onstrated their interest in furthering 
international understanding and 
friendship. The desire to know and 
work with students of other coun- 
tries has long been a strong one on 


tions. The unanimous agreement onthe American campus. The war and 
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the establishment of the United Na- 
tions have added to this feeling. On 
the other hand, the American press, 
aided by some sections of the student 
movement, organized during this 
past year a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and misinterpretation of 
the character of the I.U.S. This or- 
ganization, representing students in 
nearly every major country in the 
world and on every continent, was 
portrayed as being simply a “federa- 
tion of Left and Eastern European 
students.” The very real accomplish- 
ments of the I.U.S. during its brief 
period of existence were ignored. Its 
concern with democracy was termed 
“too much attention to politics.” 

In a written report to the conven- 
tion Ellis said: 


... It [the I.U.S.] is a world student 
organization which will engage in prac- 
tical student work. However, at times 
a defense of the principles which must 
underlie the University in society do 
necessitate a certain stand which 
touches on politics. . . . To fail in this 
will mean the complete emasculation 
of the sources of strength of the Uni- 
versity and the I.U.S. 

I sincerely hope that American stu- 
dents affiliate to the I.U.S. I believe 
that international cooperation begins 
long before one has graduated from 
college. I believe that it is necessary to 
introduce all segments of our society 
to an appreciation of the problems in 
international work. I believe that stu- 
dents should develop an habitual out- 
look which extends beyond San Fran- 
cisco and New York to the farthest 
parts of the world. I believe that stu- 
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dents should develop this international 
frame of mind by practical work in an 
international organization like the 
I.U.S. I believe that as future leaders 
American students owe this mental 
development and practical work to 
themselves. I believe that the I.U.S. can 
offer all this to American students. 


The discussion on the I.U.S. was 
frank and sharp. Only a small mi- 
nority opposed affiliation under any 
conditions. Catholic student leaders, 
however, supported affiliation for the 
announced purpose of rallying op- 
position to I.U.S. policies and leader- 
ship from within.* They attempted 
to characterize the I.U.S. program as 
“contrary to the interests of Ameri- 
can students,” citing anti-imperialist 
resolutions on Indonesia and Egypt 
as particular examples. The majority 
of the delegates, while recognizing 
the differences between the Ameri- 
can student movement and those in 
most other countries, rejected such 
an approach. Expressing their con- 
cern with the preservation of peace, 
they emphasized the necessity of 
entering the I.U.S. “desirous of 
wholehearted and fullest coopera- 





*In the pamphlet Operation University, pub- 
lished by the National Catholic Youth Council, 
the authors call for the organization of a Catho- 
lic-led Western bloc in the following circumspect 
manner: 


. ... Catholic organizations and individuals 
should make the maximum effort to have an 
effective influence in national unions of stu- 
dents and other constituent members of I.U.S., 
with an eye to getting a fairer proportion of 
Catholic representatives in the governing bodies 
of both national organizations and 1.U.S., or at 
least obtaining rep ives who will pre 
sent and fight for the principles of Christianity 
and western democracy. 
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tion. with students throughout the 
world.” 

By a vote of 4or to 35, the conven- 
tion voted for provisional affiliation 
and the opening of negotiations for 
full affiliation. In a “statement to 
American students,” it said: 

Mutual understanding and acquaint- 
anceship with other countries, particu- 
larly with those like the Soviet Union 
which, up-to-date, has been most inac- 
cessible to, and in frequent disagree- 
ment with the U.S., can be decisive in 
helping to avert even more intensified 
friction which may lead to a disastrous 
atomic world war. . . . The Convention 
felt that it [affiliation] must be based 
on a sincere and wholehearted inten- 
tion to work with I.U.S. and other 
member countries in friendship and 
without hidden purpose. Attempts at 
division into blocs with consistently 
differing points of view may well de- 
feat the entire purpose of U.S.N.S.A. 
affiliation with I.U.S.... 

In addition to voting for ILUS. 
affiliation, the convention adopted an 
extensive and thorough program on 
student relief, travel and cultural ex- 
change. Particular efforts are to be 
made to secure an exchange of stu- 
dent delegations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The entire approach of these 1,000 
representative students was in re- 
freshing contrast to the “Truman 
Doctrine” mentality that character- 
izes so much of public discussion on 
foreign policy. Based on a sincere de- 
sire for friendship and peace, the 
student movement rejected both iso- 


lation and “bloc building.” If there 
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are lessons to be learned, students 
in this case can be the teachers. 

Any convention of such a widely 
representative character would quite 
naturally reflect the many varied 
trends in the American student 
movement. 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


As at the Chicago Conference, 
delegates from Catholic institutions 
and Catholics elected by non-sec- 
tarian schools made up over one-third 
of the total attendance. Realizing 
that the caucuses they had conducted 
in Chicago had aroused distrust and 
antagonism, they held no such meet. 
ings in Madison. On most contro- 
versial issues, however, a previously 
agreed-upon position was quite evi- 
dent. Unfortunately, it too often was 
the most conservative attitude 
brought forward. On constitutional 
questions, a greater degree of pro 
portional representation and partici- 
pation was opposed; on program, 
special political interests rather than 
the general welfare, seemed primary. 

The individual Catholic student 
however, on those issues where no 
preconceived “line” was visible, often 
found himself in quick agreement 
with his fellow student. Many of 
them, honest, sincere, and generally 
liberal, will undoubtedly feel mis 
givings as they review the positions 
taken by the leaders of their group 
at the convention. Internal organiza 
tional democracy is certainly not a 
religious issue. Cooperation between 
the N.S.A, and other organizations 
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would benefit Catholic students as 
well as others. The election of rep- 
resentative officers was important to 
every group present. 

Catholic student leadership must 
learn, as well, that they do not win 
respect for themselves if they desert 
a position they had supported, as they 
did on segregation, in order to garner 
a few votes, and because of Red- 
baiting. They will have to recognize 
also that although students of a Left- 
ward orientation, both Communist 
and non-Communist, make up only 
a minority in the student movement, 
they cannot be isolated, ignored, or 
purged. 

The desirability of cooperation be- 
tween Catholic and other students 
has been more than proved. Its fur- 
ther development would create a far 
healthier situation on the entire 
campus. 

The problem, however, is compli- 
cated by the open intervention of 
the hierarchy in student affairs. In 
a letter published in the June 1, 1947, 
edition of the Newman News, the 
chairman of the Youth Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, writes on the N.S.A.: 

. | am sure that authorities of our 
colleges and universities will exercise 
a sympathetic and prudent interest in 
the relationship of their students to a 
student movement beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church. Moreover, it is my 
purpose to consult with educational 
leaders individually and collectively in 
order to obtain their best judgment in 
this matter. If necessary, the Adminis- 
trative Board of Bishops will be asked 


to render an opinion as to the best 
course to pursue in the interests of our 
student groups. 

Therefore, I would ask you to kindly 
instruct the student leaders of the na- 
tional club federation, together with 
those active in the Joint Committee of 
these two federations, that they adhere 
to the prudent guidance of the respon- 
sible authorities of their respective 
campuses. . . . Beyond the initial par- 
ticipation and exploratory activities at 
the Chicago meeting, any future activi- 
ties or alliances of our student groups 
must be subject to the direction of in- 
stitutional authorities and subject to 
final review by the hierarchy. 


Attitudes such as these are dis- 
turbing to Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike. Even the chairman of the 
hierarchy-sponsored Joint Committee 
for Student Action, Martin Mc- 
Laughlin of Notre Dame—perhaps 
the major Catholic student leader— 
is moved to protest in the September 
13 issue of America.* He writes: 


Perhaps the educators are afraid of 
student initiative. Why, for example, 
was it necessary for the N.C.W.C. 
Youth Department to insist that a veto 
power over the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students’ activities in 
matters of “faith, morals and disci- 
pline” be written into the new consti- 
tution of the Federation? Is there in 
someone’s mind the fear that the ac- 
tion of this organization might shake 
the foundations of the Church in the 
U.S.? That the Catholic students will be 
too “liberal,” too radical, too preju- 
diced, or too secular? . . . Why are the 
educators reluctant to have Catholic 


* Authoritative Catholic weekly, aay by 
the Jesuit Fathers. 
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college students participate in non-sec- 
tarian student activities? 


Mr. McLaughlin objects and calls 
for greater freedom of action for 
Catholic students. Progressives will 
certainly agree, since it has become 
more than obvious that the general 
reactionary political program of the 
hierarchy decisively influences the 
Catholic student leaders. Such inter- 
ference has no place in, and can only 
harm the student movement. Freed 
from hierarchy control, Catholic stu- 
dents cannot fail to see that the prob- 
lems of the student community cut 
across religious and political lines. 
As they develop their own programs, 
they will find no high barriers be- 
tween themselves and students who 
may differ with them on general 
ideological questions. 


THE ROLE OF 
VARIOUS GROUPS 


Members of the A.D.A. student 
division, Students for Democratic 
Action, made up a small but active 
segment of the convention. The pro- 
gram advanced by their officers was 
a good one, both in its organizational 
and political aspects. Liberals who 
have joined the S.D.A. will be dis- 
appointed in the manner many 
S.D.A. leaders conducted themselves, 
however. In much the same fashion 
as their adult counterpart, a patho- 
logical fear of “Communists” vitiated 
much of the positive contribution 
they might have made. S.D.A. will 
not win the respect and support of 
American students merely with ad- 
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mittedly attractive literature. A pro 
gressive program, mnilitantly ang 
courageously carried out cap 
S.D.A.’s rank and file, if they begin 
to take more of an interest in the or. 
ganization they have joined, can kk 
the best guarantee of this. 

Some of the S.D.A. aberrations cap 
perhaps be attributed to its seemingly 
close connections with the represen. 
tatives of the Dubinsky-oriented Stu. 
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dent League for Industrial Demo. 
racy. Chief among these was a Mr, 
Jesse Cavileer, the $.L.LD. nationa 
secretary. Mr. Cavileer, not a stu 
dent, was not a delegate. His time 
was spent in behind-the-door “pol 
tiking,” in the surreptitious distribu. 
tion of an inaccurate and Red-baiting 
article on the N.S.A. that appeared 
in Plain Talk, a magazine edited by 
the infamous Isaac Don Levine of 
the Hearst press, and in general per- 
sonal character assassination. Perhaps 
his two greatest disservices to the 
American students at this convention 
was first, his attempt to compromise 
away the heart of the anti-segrega- 
tion position, and then, his unsavory 
and unsuccessful election bargain 
with the Catholic group. Here in the 
student field, as in its activities in 
general, Social-Democracy tossed its 
boasted progressivism to the winds, 
and worked with and for the most 
reactionary elements present. In 
many ways these antics were amus 
ing, yet if it had not been for the 
good sense of the average delegate 
they might have had a serious effect 
on the entire N.S.A. 
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The delegates of the powerful Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Coun- 
cil (Y.M.-Y.W.C.A.), on the other 
hand, played a constructive, although 





pecially signal contribution was its de- 
fense of minority political groups and 
its rejection of Red-baiting. With its 
250,000 members, this organization 
remains outside of the N.S.A., the 
largest center of organized student 
life in this country. Its program is a 
forward-looking and liberal one; it 
has already affiliated to the I.U.S. In 
the years ahead, its influence among 
large numbers of students will un- 
doubtedly positively affect the course 
of the N.S.A. 

Negro students were unfortuntely 
not present in as large numbers as 
they eventually must be if the N.S.A. 
is to be truly representative. Their 
contribution to the convention was 
not a small one, however. The dele- 
gates of the Student Division of the 
N.A.A.C.P., and those from South- 
ern Negro colleges in particular, mili- 
tantly led the fight for a strong stand 
on segregation in education. Over- 
whelmingly, Red-baiting and at- 
tempts to split them from white pro- 
gressives were rejected. On the many 
other problems faced by the conven- 
tion as well, their participation was 
equally active. It is to be hoped that 
the regional and national officers will 
make special efforts to bring about 
greatly increased participation of Ne- 
gro institutions. It will be to the bene- 
fit of all students and the entire or- 
ganization. 
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Any evaluation of the Southern 
white student delegation must, in 
spite of the vigorous debate that took 
place, be a positive one. Aside from 
a minute clique of white suprema- 
cists, who momentarily exerted in- 
ordinate influence, they sincerely at- 
tempted to find an equitable solu- 
tion. One might only say that they 
perhaps underestimated the progres- 
sive trends developing on their own 
campuses. The factual statement of 
the very real accomplishments that 
have taken place in Southern re- 
gional N.S.A. meetings in breaking 
down segregation, presented to the 
convention, makes one confident that 
the unanimously adopted N.S.A. 
program can become a living force 
in the South. The deep respect won 
by the chairman of the National 
Continuations Committee, Jim Smith 
of Texas, and the overwhelming 
election to the chairmanship of the 
N.S.A. of Bob Welsh of Kentucky, 
are additional testimony to the re- 
serves of progressive leadership with- 
in the student movement in the 
South. 

Many delegates were obviously dis- 
turbed by the attendance of various 
non-student groups who attempted 
to influence the proceedings. A few 
college administrations, in addition 
to prior instructions to the students 
participating, sent observers to Madi- 
son. Pressure was put on many deéle- 
gates to reverse positions already de- 
cided upon, or to support proposals 
approved by the particular admin- 
istration. The Michigan delegation, 
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faced by a severe crisis in student 
rights at home, was especially beset 
by this problem. In addition, various 
Big Business organizations, such as 
the Detroit Economic Club, were 
active. And, of course, the ever- 
present gentlemen from Mr. Hoov- 
er’s F.B.I. From the beginning, it 
seems, the N.S.A. must frankly face 
and reject the interference of those 
elements who cannot trust, who are 
afraid of America’s young people. 
Their Red-phobia and reactionary 
policies blind them to the very real 
contributions an organization such 
as the N.S.A. can make to the wel- 
fare of our country. 

Left and progressive students, in 
keeping with their modest strength 
on the campus, were present only in 
small numbers. It would be correct 
to say, however, that they contributed 
much to the successful outcome of 
the convention. With confidence in 
the American student, they fought 
hard for their principles. When com- 
promises were necessary, they were 
made, but only after the most thor- 
ough discussion. In debate, they won 
respect, if not always complete agree- 
ment. The two- representatives of 
the Council of Student Clubs of the 
Communist Party, in democratic 
contrast to the procedure on many 
campuses, were able to participate 
actively in the convention, contribut- 
ing both to the Constitution and to 
the program. 


KEY PROBLEMS 


Although the Constitution must 
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still be ratified by the local studem 
government or student body, th 
N.S.A. can already be considered , 
reality. It begins life with a demo 
cratic Constitution, a good program 
and a representative and _ liberal 
group of officers. These ‘are real and 
important accomplishments. 

Omissions and deficiencies ar 
there however. They are partially 
due to the very character of th 
organization. The N.S.A. is a nop 
partisan, non-political federation o 
student governments. In spite of th 
adoption of a program with impor. 
tant political implications, students 
retain a vague fear of “politics.” To 
a degree this is a healthy sign 
The unity of the student gener 
tion must not be split along par- 
tisan lines. The problems faced de- 
mand cooperation and united action. 
On the other hand, the America 
student, if he is not to fight but hal 
a battle, must soon learn that the 
most important issues—of peace or 
war, of economic security or ct 
sis, of democracy or fascism—fac 
him as well as all other Americans 
and call for action in’ the political 
arena. 

Affiliation to the 1.U.S., therefore, 
is an important and significant con 
tribution to world peace, but mort 
direct struggle against those who art 
trying to foment a new world wa 
is needed as well. Again, the excel 
lent program on domestic affairs wil 
mean all too little if reaction strength 
ens its hold on the Presidency and 
Congress in the 1948 elections. 
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STUDENT AMERICA CONVENES! 


On these issues, as well as others, 
the N.S.A. will reflect the thinking 
and understanding of the campus. 
The program it adopts will not be 
far in advance of this, but, as in 
Wisconsin, it can express them at 
the highest level. Student America 
is democratic and progressive; it 
wants peace; it rejects imperialism 
and fascism. If the apprcach is still 
limited and vague, it is because the 
campus is still groping for answers. 

As the crucial 1948 elections ap- 
proach, the progressive student po- 
litical organizations must help pro- 
vide those answers. There is no sub- 
stitute for their work. A million 
student voters can be won for prog- 
ress; students can contribute much 
to the defense of democratic rights 
and a peace safe from the threat of 
atomic war. 

What happens on the campus, 
among the rank and file of the stu- 
dent body, will thus determine the 
future of the N.S.A. As they move 
ahead, seeing the issues more clearly, 
resolving their confusions, so will 
the N.S.A. advance—in program, in 
understanding, in activity. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


After the summer lull, we can ex- 
pect renewed violations of student 
rights. The first wave of attacks was 
met with resistance, but in no way 
can it be said that this was either as 
widespread or as effective as it must 
if civil liberties are not to disappear 
from the campus. Only in Michigan 
has any sort of state or regional con- 
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ference been called. The very success 
of that meeting however, the wide 
variety of differing groups that co- 
operated, shows what can be accom- 
plished. The N.S.A.’s Bill of Rights 
is a charter that every’ student can 
support. It itself is a sufficient pro- 
gram, but only if it becomes a living 
document. 

Similarly, the campus is ready and 
anxious to support the program of 
the N.S.A. on discrimination in edu- 
cation. The N. Y. State Bill for a 
Fair Educational Practices Commis- 
sion has been written into that pro- 
gram, as a model for other legisla- 
tion. In how many areas will the 
N‘S.A. work for the introduction of 
such bills? And what conferences 
and activities will the N.S.A. conduct 
to break down the vicious discrimi- 
natory practices that mar so much 
of college life? 

Students all over the nation will 
watch with approval, and help in 
every way possible, as their Negro 
and white fellows in the South work 
for the improvement of educational 
facilities and for the breaking down 
of segregation barriers. What has 
already been accomplished only indi- 
cates the tremendous job remaining, 
and the great contribution students 
working together can make. As the 
cost of living goes continuously high- 
er, students will increasingly face the 
choice of—education or eating! The 
student veterans’ organizations are 
already making plans for an over- 
the-top legislative drive to put the 
Senate-passed Morse Bill, for increas- 
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ing subsistence, through the House 
of Representatives. The proposal for 
Federal subsidies for worthy “civil- 
ian” students will also become more 
urgent. American education, after 
experiencing its recent tremendous 
growth, can go forward or backward. 
American students will undoubtedly 
expect their new organization to take 
the lead in guaranteeing that the re- 
cent gains are kept, and that new 
strides ahead are taken. 

The closer connection of American 
students with those in other coun- 
tries, especially through the LUS., 
will undoubtedly strengthen the sen- 
timent for peace, and aid in the de- 
velopment of discussion and activity 
around American foreign policy. 
There is much the N.S.A. can do. 
Its present program, however, does 
not deal with a particularly vital 
issue concerning both peace and the 
immediate welfare of millions of 
present and future students, For 
every attempt will be made during 
the coming year to force a peacetime 
conscription bill through Congress. 
Its effect on American education will 
be as dire as its effect on democracy 
and world peace in general. Al- 
ready nearly all major educational, 
religious, and labor organizations 
have declared their opposition to 
military training in a nation at peace. 
Many student groups, particularly 
the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, A.Y.D., Y.P.C.A. and 
denominational religious organiza- 
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tions have passed similar resolutions, 
But more than resolutions are need. 
ed. If the military training bills are 
not to be passed, students must join 
hands with other groups in effective 
and large-scale activity. Pressure on 
Congress is an immediate necessity, 

On all these issues much can be 
done on a regional and _ national 
scale. The N.S.A., other national stv. 
dent groups, and the many regional, 
organizations are all of tremendoy 
importance. It is on the local, indi. 
vidual campus primarily, however, 
that the real struggles to win the par. 
ticipation of American students in 
the fight against reaction and war 
will be waged. 

Democratic student councils mus 
be built and strengthened. They 
must become more of a force in 
campus life if the N.S.A. program is 
to mean anything. Progressive stu 
dents and their organizations can 
and should cooperate with the Stu. 
dent Councils, and at the same time 
develop independent activities. 

Yes, apathy, confusion and many 
illusions still exist, but the possibili 
ties are there. Students struggling 
for their own needs will find they 
have friends in the labor movement. 
As they lobby on legislative issues, 
they will find that more and more 
political action is needed. And there 
will be allies in this field as well, 
who will join with them because 
they face the same reactionary op 
ponents. 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Ar FirsT GLANCE, the Inter-Ameri- 
can conference in Petropolis, Brazil, 
during the second half of August, 
appeared to be something of a side- 
show. Latin America is a great and 
complex world of its own which does 
not ordinarily occupy the attention 
of North Americans, as do Europe 
and the Far East. This seemed all 
the more true in the summer of the 
Marshall Plan and crises in Pales- 
tine, Greece and Indonesia. There- 
fore, it was not immediately plain 
why President Truman and his bi- 
partisan entourage should go out of 
their way to spend important weeks 
of this crucial period in faraway 
Brazil. 

But the “sideshow of Rio de 
Janeiro” now appears, at the end of 
September, to fall into a definite 
sequence in the strategy of the State 
Department’s policy. ~The Inter- 
American conference now shows its 
importance for reasons beyond the 
very important issues of the hemi- 
sphere: it throws an illuminating 
sidelight on the aims, the methods, 
and the very serious problems 


confronting American imperialism 
(more properly, we should always 
call it 


‘ 


‘un-American imperialism”). 
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U. S. IMPERIALISM’S 
MOTIVES 


This was not a meeting on the 
real and pressing problems of the 
emisphere, and to the extent that 
these questions burgeoned up at all, 
they were in the form of issues that 
were either absent from the agenda 
or were deliberately postponed. 

It was a conference to consolidate 
the position of “un-American im- 
perialism” among the 120,000,000 
“other Americans” for the purpose 
of utilizing that position in the 
world struggle for power. 

It was called and managed with 
an eye to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in New 
York, where the votes of twenty 
Latin-American states form an im- 
portant element of those “freely as- 
sociated majorities” which the State 
Department needs so much in its 
diplomatic warfare with the Soviet 
Union and the other democratic 
forces of Europe and Asia. 

It was called with an eye to the 
Marshall Plan, the essence of which 
is the organization of an American- 
dominated western Europe around 
a rebuilt and reactionary Germany. 
In such a project, the foodstuffs and 
raw materials of Latin America are 
expected to play a big role. 

The conference was intended to 
produce a juridical agreement of 
mutual assistance among the Ameri- 
can states. But since there is no evi- 
dence of a danger of aggression in 
the hemisphere, it is clear that the 
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State Department desired such a 
pact at this time in order to serve as 
a model for a global treaty of the 
same kind — undermining, and in- 
tended to replace, the United Na- 
tions. 

It was a conference to persuade 
the American people that the na- 
tions of the hemisphere are “one, 
big, happy family.” And it was sup- 
posed to give an example. of the 
Administration’s “successful” for- 
eign policy by contrast with the dis- 
appointments, deadlocks, and stale- 
mates on the European and Far- 


Eastern issues where the Soviet 
Union is directly involved. 
Finally, the mutual assistance 


treaty of Petropolis was carefully 
calculated to lay the basis for imple- 
menting it with a renewed demand 
for President Truman’s arms stand- 
ardization and training plan. The 
last Congress, it will be remembered, 
failed to act on Truman’s ambitious 
proposal that all the American states 
turn in their old weapons to us, and 
send their naval, air, and military 
personnel up north, in return for 
which our brass-hats will train them 
and supply standardized weapons 
a-plenty. 

But once the mutual assistance 
treaty is ratified, it will be possible 
to argue in Congress that we cannot 
“go back on our commitments” and 
“disappoint our friends,” and we 
simply must go through with the 
Truman plan. 

As Milton Bracker put it in the 
New York Times for September 1: 
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A ticklish question from the military 
standpoint grows out of the shelving 
so far, by Congress in Washington of 
legislation to carry out President Try. 
man’s proposals for the providing of 
United States arms and armament tp 
the other American republics — and 
also Canada — on the principle of 
standatdizing equipment. 

Both as a soldier and a statesman, 
Secretary of State Marshall is fully 
aware of the potentially awkward po 
sition of the United States should th 
Congressional majority led by Sen 
Robert Taft continue to balk the flow 
of arms and other material which th 
small Latin American countries now 
take for granted will be forthcoming 


But if these were the purposes of 
the Petropolis parley, it did have 
one result quite contrary to what its 
planners intended. 

Latin America is today in a deep 
economic and political crisis, much 
worse than most Americans realize 
and the spectacle provides an e& 
cellent refutation of the State De 
partment’s arguments for the exten 
sion of American imperialist power 
to other parts of the world. 

In Latin America, where U5. in 
fluence has had decades to perform 
its wonders, the world has an e& 
cellent occasion to see the fruits of 
imperialist domination. What Latia 
America is today, and worse, Europe 
would become tomorrow under Wall 
Street domination. 

While in Petropolis, I often imag 
ined a European of the type that 
the State Department is now trying 
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so hard to win, attending the con- 
ference to see the results of “Ameri- 
can leadership” at first hand. I imag- 
ined this European studying the 
tuberculosis rate in Rio, or the rea- 
sons why Puerto Ricans are fleeing 
their homeland by the thousands, 
or the spectacle of little Venezuela, 
suffocating in her own oil which is 
monopolized by foreigners, and I 
imagined this European saying: 


Are these the blessings that the 
United States has in store for us? Is 
this what undisputed American leader- 
ship has accomplished after half a cen- 
tury of Pan-Americanism? Are we 
supposed to be grateful for this? No, 
thank you! 


PETROPOLIS AND 
CHAPULTEPEC 


From the viewpoint of hemisphere 
affairs, what did Petropolis mean? 
It was the first such parley since 
March, 1945, when the famous 
Chapultepec conference was held in 
Mexico City. It had long been de- 
layed, in fact three times postponed. 
The only item of business was sup- 
posed to be the spelling out of an 
agreement already reached in Cha- 
pultepec by which the American 
nations were bound to defend each 
other, not only against the threat of 
external aggression, but also against 
any aggressive act within the hemi- 
sphere. 

By specifying mutual defense 
against an intra-hemisphere threat, 
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the American states were supposed 
to have made an advance over the 
Monroe Doctrine, and over previous 
Pan-American experience, which 
was always directed to mutual de- 
fense against aggression from the out- 
side. 

In any case, already at Chapulte- 
pec, the distinction between intra- 
and extra-continental aggression 
was supposed to have disappeared. 
And this new principle was for- 
mally accepted by Argentina when 
she signed the Chapultepec Act, al- 
though she had not attended the 
Mexico meeting. 

If we bear in mind the commit- 
ments made eighteen months ago, 
we will see that much of the fanfare 
over the “immense success” at 
Petropolis is not warranted. It is not 
accurate-to hail the Petropolis ac- 
cord as some profoundly new juridi- 
cal achievement in the relations be- 
tween the United States and her 
weaker neighbors, as Secretary Mar- 
shall and Senator Vandenberg have 
done. 

Neither is it entirely correct to 
view the hemisphere treaty as an 
already-completed military alliance 
by which the Latin-American states 
have pledged themselves, lock, stock 
and barrel, to a completely har- 
monized policy with that of the 
United States. 

The first view overlooks the rela- 
tionship between Chapultepec and 
Petropolis. The second view over- 
looks the important, and potentially 
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important, tendencies toward re- 
sistance to the United States which 
developed within the conference 
and will certainly: develop further. 


The remarkable thing is not. that 
the Petropolis conference succeeded 
in codifying the Chapultepec agree- 
ment within eighteen days; the re- 
markable thing is that many Latin- 
American states tried hard to put 
much more genuine questions before 
the parley, and desired to limit their 
liability in case the United States 
becomes involved in war. 


Even when these attempts were 
unsuccessful and did not show up 
clearly in the draft of the treaty, they 
nevertheless give a different picture 
from the happy family which our 
Senators and Secretary of State would 
like to convey to our people. 


At the very outset, the United 
States was compelled to meet the 
Argentine demand for a recogni- 
tion of the veto as far as the use of 
armed forces is concerned in case of 
aggression. Partly, of course, this re- 
flects the fact that the Secretary of 
State could not bind the United 
States (since Congress alone declares 
wars) to any agreement providing 
automatic use of our armed forces. 

Partly, however, it was a con- 
cession to the very real feeling of 
most of the Latin-American nations 
that if common action required the 
use of their armed forces, each one 
of them should retain a veto power. 
As the treaty now reads, “no state 
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shall be required to use armed for 
without its consent.” 

Then Argentina broached the dis 
tinction between intra- and extra 
continental aggression. In the cag 
of the latter only, said the Argen 
tineans, was it mecessary for the 
American states to prescribe specific 
and automatic measures of common 
defense; in the case of the former, 
relations among the American states 
are supposedly so harmonious tha 
conciliation and arbitration are suf 
ficient to end any threats to th 


peace. 
The U.S. delegates fought hard 


and successfully to remove any such 
distinction. And the Argentineans- 
anxious to “needle” the United 
States without returning to the for 
mer situation of complete hostility 
between the two countries—retreated 
gracefully. 


The important thing, however, is 
not the argumentation of both sides, 
or their specific motives. More im- 
portant is the fact that many coun 
tries tended at various times to sup 
port this distinction between two 
types of aggression—among them 
Peru, Chile, Uruguay, and Vene 
zuela. Even Mexico, which, like Bra 
zil, played the “conciliatory” role a 
various points in the conference, it- 
troduced an amendment which pro 
vided that any attack on the armed 
forces of any American power it 
such parts of the world as western 
Germany could not be the occasion 
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for a full commitment by the Latin- 
American countries. 

The upshot was that while the 
distinction between intra- and ex- 
tracontinental aggression did not 
appear sharply in the final draft of 
the treaty, the draft does provide a 
geographical delimitation of the area 
in which the treaty operates. 

This is the so-called “chastity 
belt,” drawn from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic, including Greenland in 
the north and the Falkland Islands 
in the south. Inside this zone, any 
case of aggression requires automatic 
common defense of the American 
states in a series of measures up to 
the use of armed forces. Outside this 
zone, an attack on the armed forces 
or any territory under the effective 
jurisdiction of an American state 
only requires “consultation” on the 
means to be employed. This was the 
net result of all the debates on the 
distinction between types of aggres- 
sion. 


It would be wrong to overestimate 
the distinction between “consulta- 
tion” and automatic action, especially 
when we recall that the Latin- 
American nations are under control 
of reactionary governments in many 
cases, and are under the constant 
threat of economic pressure from 
the United States. 

But the distinction is there in the 
treaty. It reflected a much deeper 
and less visible calculation on the 
part of many Latin-American coun- 
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tries to avoid becoming too closely 
entangled in the global scope of 
US. policy. As the experienced 
Washington observer Blair Bolles 
says in the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Bulletin for Sept. 12: 


It should be noted that, in essence, 
the inter-American treaty requires of 
its signatories nothing beyond consul- 
tation; they give up only the privilege 
of refraining from conference. 


BENEATH-THE-SURFACE 
PROBLEMS 


When we turn to questions that 
were not on the*agenda of the 
Petropolis conference, we get a pic- 
ture of beneath-the-surface prob- 
lems that reveal a deep hostility 
toward the United States, much 
deeper than Americans here realize. 

From the very beginning of the 
conference, the so-called “economic 
question” played a big role. Cuba, 
for example, wished to write a pas- 
sage into the treaty denouncing 
economic aggression. Even such a 
close collaborator of Yankee imperi- 
alism as the Cuban ambassador, 
Guillermo Belt, was compelled to 
reflect the anger of his people over 
the infamous clause 202 of the Sugar 
Treaty, which makes the State De- 
partment a collection agency for the 
bad debts of American businessmen 
and gives the Department a lever 
against any attempts of the Cuban 
people to determine their economic 
policies as they wish. 
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On a separate plane, countries 
like Argentina, Mexico, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia, and even Brazil fa- 
vored the convocation of an eco- 
nomic conference, some of them de- 
siring such a conference before the 
next inter-American meeting in 
Bogota. 

The formula finally achieved is, 
of course, a cynical joke. An eco- 
nomic conference will be called 
some time in the second half of 
1948, according to a_ resolution 
adopted at Petropolis. Viewing 
that the parley in Brazil was several 
times long delayed, and viewing 
that our country will have an 
election campaign during that same 
period, it is clear that the conference 
which so many American nations 
desire will not be called until well 
into 1949. 

It would be wrong to say that an 
economic conference would of itself 
settle all problems. It would also be 
incorrect to say that what Latin 
America needs is a system of gov- 
ernmental loans from our country 
to governments, many of which are 
undemocratic and incapable of 
spending loans from abroad wisely 
or effectively in terms of the inter- 
ests of their peoples. 

Yet the pressure for such a con- 
ference — coming at Petropolis, 
where other matters were on the 
agenda — reveals a deep-down de- 
mand of the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica that something be done to al- 
leviate the critical, inflationary situ- 
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ation in which they have bee 
plunged since the war. 

And when Secretary Marshall 
bluntly declared that all these prob. 
lems would have to wait, and whey 
President Truman talked pur 
mythology about the “young and 
vigorous nations” of the New 
World, and offered only a_ perspec. 
tive that “private enterprise o 
groups” should continue to develop 
Latin America in the old, monopo 
listic way — the reaction was pro 
found and will continue to be fel 
profoundly. 


THE U.S. AND BRAZIL 


Finally, there is a phase of th 
Petropolis conference, separate from 
the agenda and almost entirely con 
cealed from public view. This con- 
sists of the negotiations between the 
United States and Brazil, and prob 
ably between the United States and 
Argentina, seeking to create cor 
ditions for the penetration of Am@i- 
can capital, for the ending of tarif 
barriers, state monopolies of trade, 
and all obstacles which represen 
the defense of national economies 
against the inroads of imperialism. 

Undoubtedly, the American-Br- 
zilian negotiations are far more at- 
vanced; negotiations between Ar 
gentina and the United States ar 
far more tentative and complex. 

On the former, two types of US. 
designs on Brazil’s economy are it 
the making. The first of these is the 
negotiation of a comprehensive 
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treaty of reciprocity along the lines 
of the reciprocity treaty which was 
rammed down the throat of China 
last year. - 

Such a treaty would provide that 
each contracting party would allow 
the private corporations of the other 
party to organize the exploitation of 
natural resources and engage in 
every type of economic activity, pro- 
tected from nationalization meas- 
ures and discriminatory regulation. 

In other words, Brazilian corpora- 
tions would: be given perfect free- 
dom to exploit the natural resources 
of the United States, in return for 
which U.S. corporations would have 
the right to do likewise in Brazil! 
Under such a formula, the colonial- 
ization of Brazil, with its concom- 
itant effects on the Communist and 
general democratic forces, would be- 
come a fact-in a very short time. 

Simultaneously with such a proj- 
ect, the United States is undoubtedly 
prepared to extend specific loans to 
Brazil, through the Export-Import 
Bank and use its good offices in the 
World Bank for certain special 
projects. 

These projects involve moderni- 
zation of the electric power plants 
of certain foreign firms, or the im- 
provement of railway communica- 
tions from the coast to the iron ore 
deposits in Minas Gerais. Undoubt- 
edly, with these projects would go 
provisions for inspection and deci- 
sive control of the expenditure of 
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funds in the hands of U‘S. fiscal and 
technical experts. Perhaps by the 
time these lines appear in print, 
projects of both the above types will 
be announced. They will be indica- 
tive of the kind of “economic aid” 
the United States is prepared to ad 
vance to other countries if they will 
take the same attitude as Brazil 
toward their own popular and Com- 
munist movements, and “cooperate” 
in the sphere of world affairs. 


* * * 


Without expanding fully on the 
whole range of problems which 
arise for the North-American dem- 
ocratic and progressive movement, 
one main conclusion is clear: our 
people have allies in Latin America. 


These allies are suffering the con- 
sequences of our own inability to 
stem the imperialist expansion in the 
hemisphere. They are allies who are 
ready and anxious to make their 
contribution in the common fight 
for a genuine Pan-Americanism, for 
a hemisphere which is united on a 
common program of peace and pros- 
perity. 

In our own interests, the present 
stage of Latin-American develop- 
ment demands the closest coopera- 
tion with all democratic forces of 
the hemisphere, especially the trade 
unions and all those broad circles 
who can be rallied behind the 
Roosevelt-Wallace program. 








ELECTORAL 
COALITION 
PROBLEMS IN 
NEW YORK 


By S. W. GERSON 


New York wITH ITS 14,000,000 popu- 
lation and 47 electoral votes, is with- 
out question the pivotal political 
state in the Union. If its population 
and weight in the Electoral College 
did not make it decisive, the fact 
that it has the largest labor move- 
ment in the nation, that it is the 
headquarters of American finance 
capital, and that it is the home state 
today of both Thomas E. Dewey 
and Henry Wallace, would place it 
in the nation’s political center. 

Key to understanding some of the 
political stresses and strains in New 
York State is the existence of the 
American Labor Party, the only 
practically effective third party in 
the country today. The A.L.P., with 
better than 400,000 voters, an eleven- 
year-old tradition, and an apparatus 
of growing political skill, constitutes 
no mean factor in the Empire State. 
Over a decade it has demonstrated 
that it generally can either elect or 
defeat major candidates. It is no 
wonder that in and around the 
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A.L.P. have swirled some fierce po- cessful 
litical hurricanes. gram 
There are some who would ques | must I 
tion this, but a glance backward } coalitic 
proves beyond question that the | is t0 © 
that the A.L.P., the chief vehicle of Ab 
the progressive independents, is the | since | 
balance-of-power in the state, In § crats | 
fact, that was the reason for bring. J votes 
ing it into existence. Midwives at | bury f 
its birth in 1936 were a group of § quarte 
labor leaders, primarily from the § it alon 
garment trades, a number of New § In 193 
Dealers, and a group of organiza — on th 
tion Democrats. It was recognized § than - 
then that the Democratic Party, even § oppon 
with President Roosevelt heading This / 
its ticket, could not hold the al § results 
legiance of a_ substantial portion R 
° ° 00! 
of progressives, particularly trade oe 
unionists, and that another political ™ 
instrumentality was required. This 
was later admitted to be true about But 
the country as a whole when Presi- § had « 
dent Roosevelt said (April 19 § Party 
1939): “The Democratic Party of § In the 
itself cannot elect a President.” the fi 
ONLY COALITION CAN Leh 
. DEFEAT G.OP. - 
Time has justified that judgment, Dev 
especially so in New York. Election 
after election has demonstrated that It \ 
even with a coalition it is an uphill the I 
fight to defeat the Republicans in § © ° 
New York State. Without such a and | 
coalition it is virtually impossible. § octat 
This coalition, furthermore, cannot his ¢ 
be an electoral arrangement of po becat 
litical convenience. If it is to be suc § ‘wee! 
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cessful it must be a coalition on pro- 
gram and candidates. In short, it 
must be a progressive, pro-Roosevelt 
coalition in both fact and name if it 
is to obtain victory. 

A brief examination of the figures 
since 1936, the last year the Demo- 
crats received the majority of the 
yotes cast in a state election, will 
bury for all time any illusion in any 
quarters that the Democrats can “go 
it alone” successfully in New York. 
In 1936 President Roosevelt received 
on the Democratic line more votes 
than were cast for his Republican 
opponent on the Republican line. 
This has never been true since. The 
results in 1936 were: 


Roosevelt (Dem.) .......... 3,018,298 
Roosevelt (A.L.P.) ........ 274,924 
Landon (Rep.) .............. 2,180,670 


But within two years the situation 
had changed and the Democratic 
Party became the minority party. 
In the gubernatorial election in 1938 
the figures were: 


Lehman (Dem.) ............ 1,971,307 
Lehman (A.L.P.) .......... 419,979 
Dewey (Rep.) 0.0.0.0... 2,302,505 
Dewey (Ind.) ................ 24,387 


It will be immediately noted that 
the Democrats ran more than 300,- 
000 votes behind the Republicans 
and that victory came to the Dem- 
ocratic candidate only by reason of 
his endorsement by the A.L.P., i.c., 
because of the policy of coalition be- 
tween labor and the Democrats 


around a progressive program and 
candidates. It is a matter of more 
than academic interest that the Com- 
munist Party withdrew its candidate 
for Governor, Israel Amter, and pro- 
vided the margin for Lehman's 
victory (65,000). 

In 1940 the balance-of-power role 
of the A.L.P. emerged even more 
clearly, for even with Roosevelt as 
a candidate the Democratic Party 
ran nearly 200,000 votes behind the 
Republicans. The 1940 figures are: 


Roosevelt (Dem.) .......... 2,834,500 
Roosevelt (A.L.P.) ........ 417,979 
Willkie (Rep.) .............. 3,027,478 


In 1942, when the anti-Roosevelt 
forces, headed by James A. Farley, 
took over the Democratic Conven- 
tion, booing the name of Lehman, 
the bankruptcy of the anti-New 
Deal, anti-coalition policy displayed 
itself most clearly. It was at this con- 
vention that Farley rejected any al- 
liance with the American Labor 
Party and other independents around 
a pro-Roosevelt candidate. He named 
John J. Bennett as his nominee and 
virtually forced the A.L.P. and the 
Communists to name their own can- 
didate in order to provide labor and 
progressive voters with an alterna- 
tive. The 1942 figures are: 


Dewey (Rep.) ..............-. 2,148,546 
Bennett (Dem.) ............ 1,501,039 
Alfange (A.L.P.) .......... 403,626 


The 1942 campaign was a perfect 
illustration of what happens in New 
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York when the anti-Roosevelt, anti- 
coalition crowd takes over the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Dewey was handed 
the victory by a margin of about 
200,000 over the combined Bennett- 
Alfange total—a margin that would 
have been wiped out had there been 
a united slate around a Roosevelt 
program. For unity creates not sim- 
ply an arithmetical combination, .but 
develops the forces for victory far 
beyond the mere addition of one 
party’s total to another. 

In 1944, Roosevelt was able to 
carry the state—but again only with 
independent support. The Demo- 
cratic Party ran more than 500,000 
votes behind the Republicans. The 
1944 votes was: 


Roosevelt (Dem.) .......... 2,478,598 

Roosevelt (A.L.P.) 496,405 

Roosevelt (Lib.) 329,235 

Dewey (Rep.) .............. . 2,987,647 

The 1946 elections showed.a catas- 
trophic decline for the Democratic 
Party while the American Labor 
Party, percentage-wise, held its own. 
The A.L.P. not only re-elected Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio in the face of a 
precedent-shattering concentration of 
reactionary forces, but also for the 
time in the State’s history elected a 
Labor State Senator, Kenneth Sher- 
bell, an officer of the Local 65, C.L.O. 
clerks and warehouse workers union. 
In short, despite the Republican 
sweep nationally, New York progres- 
sives held their own, while those who 
sought to appease G.O.P. reaction 
fell by the wayside. 
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The figures: 


Dewey (Rep.) ............ 
Mead (Dem.) 
Mead (A.L.P.) 
Mead (Lib.) . 


. 2,813,1 # 
1,537,658 
424,362 
175,525 


ANTI-COALITION POLICY 
SUICIDAL 


While superficially the 1946 ex. 
tions can be used—and have been- 
to argue the Farley-Flynn thesis tha 
the coalition has outlived its useful 
ness, the fact is that the 1946 diss 
ter came about not because there wa 
a Labor-Democrat electoral alliance, 
but because the Democrats, the lead 
ing elements of the alliance, did na 
carry on a consistent fight for a pro 
Roosevelt program. It is no sect 
that the departure of Truman from 
Roosevelt domestic and foreign pol 
cies cost the New York Democratic 
Labor candidates heavily. Nor wa 
it a secret that, despite the grudging 
alliance on state-wide candidate, 
strong. anti-coalition tendencies & 
isted in the Democratic State com 
mand. This was evidenced by ther 
fight to remove the Communiss 
from the ballot and the refusal w 
have joint local candidates with tk 
A.L.P., especially in the Brom 
where the suicidal anti-coalition po 
icy cost the Democrats one Cot 
gressman, one State Senator ani 
four Assemblymen. 

This anti-coalition tendency was 
an inevitable accompaniment of th 
drift of the Democratic leadership 
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away from the New Deal toward a 
reactionary bipartisan foreign and 
domestic policy since the death of 
FDR. This drift, already evidenced 
during Roosevelt’s tenure but largely 
overcome by his political strength, 
created obvious problems for the 
AL.P. The Labor Party could, of 
course, possibly obtain “coalition” 
of a sort by meekly accepting the 
program and candidates of a Far- 
leyized Democratic organization. 
But this would stultify its own or- 
ganization, deprive it of its very 
reason for existence, and inevitably 
drive ali vital forces from it. On 
the other hand, the A.L.P. could 
adopt a narrow “go-it-alone” policy, 
which would separate it from large 
sections of voters who still cling to 
the major parties and would inevi- 
tably doom it to sectarian sterility. 

In New York political circles after 
the 1946 elections there developed a 
bipartisan drive to isolate the Labor 
Party, an effort aided by the Social- 
Democratic-controlled Liberal Party. 
This drive to erect an iron curtain 
around the A.L.P. expressed itself in 
the State Legislature early this year 
in the passage, by Republican and 
Democratic votes, of the Wilson- 
Pakula law designed to prevent 
members of one party from running 
in the primaries of another unless 
by permission of the party bosses. 
This was aimed principally at Rep- 
resentative Vito Marcantonio, chair- 
man of the New York County 
A.L.P., and is framed to keep Mar- 
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cantonio from entering the 1948 
Democratic primaries. This anti- 
A.L.P. drive also expressed itself in 
the refusal of virtually every county 
Democratic leadership to have joint 
candidates with the A.L.P., even if 
it meant losing to the Republicans. 
It also expressed itself in a series of 
joint Democratic-Republican judicial 
candidates, thus “freezing out” the 
A.L.P. as a factor in most of these 
races. It also expresses itself in the 
campaign to wipe out proportional 
representation in New York City, 
the democratic method under which 
the A.L.P., the Communists, and 
other minority forces have succeeded 
in winning representation to the 
city’s legislative body. 

Chief fear, particularly of the 
Democrats, was that the A.L.P., 
which refuses to go along with Lib- 
eral Party drum-beating for Presi- 
dent Truman, would declare for 
Henry Wallace and thus stimulate 
nationally the Wallace-for-President 
movement. There is no question but 
that there was—and is—a strong 
pro-Wallace sentiment in the A.L.P., 
a sentiment which would be ready 
to back Wallace even if he were not 
the Democratic nominee. It is 
equally true that within the A.L.P. 
and the progressive labor movement 
in New York there are people who 
wholeheartedly support the principle 
of a third party but are not con- 
vinced about the necessity for a third 
ticket now. It was this central issue 
that had to be resolved if the unity 
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of both the A.L.P. and, to no small 
measure, the State C.1.0. was to be 
maintained.* 


UNITY ON THIRD TICKET 
ISSUE 


This was accomplished at the 
four big county committee meetings 
of the A.L.P. and at the Saratoga 
Convention of the C.L.O. in Sep- 
tember. How was it resolved? By 
the two groups—the pro-third ticket 
forces and those who favored a third 
party but not a third ticket in 1948 
—agreeing onthe necessity of build- 
ing the A.L.P. as labor’s political arm 
in New York State while deferring 
for future consideration the ques- 
tion of a third ticket. It was on 
the basis of this policy that the 
A.L.P. county organizations re- 
mained united, thus dashing the 
hopes of certain reactionary Demo- 
crats and the David Dubinsky-Lib- 
eral Party crowd, who had hoped 
that the A.L.P. would wreck itself 
over the third ticket issue. 

In the State C.I.O. Convention the 
A.L.P. question, far from being a 
divisive issue, became under these 
circumstances a basis for uniting 
firmly the Center (mostly the Amal- 
gamated Clothing and Auto dele- 
gates) and the Left forces. Both 
forces united against the Right Wing 
to place the convention on record 
for building the A.L.P. as C.I.0.’s 
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political instrumentality. This would 
have been impossible had the Wal. 
lace-for-President issue been placed 
before the convention for a vote, 
Had that issue been pressed under 
the given circumstances it would 
have been defeated and, in all prob- 
ability, the unity necessary to adopt 
the pro-A.L.P. resolution would have 
been smashed. This would have 
been a situation made to order for 
the Right Wing and all other oppo- 
nents of independent political ac. 
tion by labor. 

Similar difficult situations arose 
in the A.L.P. and the C.LO. over 
questiohs of foreign policy and a 
number of local political issues, not 
all of which have yet been resolved. 
Nevertheless, the unity achieved on 
the third party issue lays the 
basis for belief that a number of 
other questions can be resolved. 
The solution advanced at the 
A.L.P. meetings and the State 
C.1.0. Convention will not slow 
down the Wallace - for - President 
movement in the state. On the con- 
trary, the refusal of the A.L.P. and 
the C.LO. to give Truman a blank 
check or to adopt a “go-it-alone” 
policy strengthens the hand of the 
pro-Wallace and other New Deal 
forces in and outside the Demo- 


cratic Party. These forces recognize 
the necessity of a two-sided ap- 
proach—the building of the Ameri- 
can Labor Party and the stimulation 
of the fight for Wallace-pledged 
delegates within the 
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Party. The Progressive Citizens of 
America, with which Wallace is 
frequently associated, is apparently 
concentrating its efforts on working 
with other pro-Wallace forces for 
Wallace delegates in the spring pri- 
maries. 

While the Wallace movement 
within the Democratic Party has 
yet no organizational center, it is 
clear that it is a vigorous movement 
and is disturbing the old party 
bosses. The tremendous enthusiasm 
engendered by Wallace in every ap- 
pearance in New York State lays 
the basis for a belief that in a num- 
bor of Congressional districts there 
will be vigorous battles in the 1948 
spring primaries for Wallace dele- 

tes. 

The fight for Wallace delegates 
in a number of New York State’s 
forty-five Congressional districts in 
the spring Democratic primaries 
poses some complex practical prob- 
lems for progressive forces who, in 
the main, will concentrate on build- 
ing the American Labor _ Party. 
There will be the concrete question 
this October of party enrollment. 
There may be a tendency in some 
quarters to abandon the A.L.P. in 
favor of mass enrollment in the 
Democratic Party on the theory that 
such is the best way to stimulate the 
third party movement. Such a the- 
ory of mass enrollment is false. If 
the A.L.P., the strongest third party 
in the nation, emerges weaker and 
smaller than last year from this reg- 





istration, it will be a blow to the 
third party movement throughout 
the country. Furthermore, it will 
affect adversely pro-Roosevelt ten- 
dencies within the Democratic 
Party. The progressives within the 
New York Democratic Party must 
see on the outside a powerful force. 
If that force should weaken, the ef- 
forts of the Wallace Democrats in- 
side the Democratic Party would 
proportionately diminish. 


UNITY WILL DEVELOP 
AROUND ISSUES 


But the whole struggle cannot be 
carried on simply as a series of po- 
litical maneuvers, of tactics sepa- 
rated from broad issues. On the con- 
trary, the differentiation within the 
Democratic Party and the gather- 
ing of third-party forces can develop 
primarily by a united fight on the 
basic issues facing the people of the 
state and nation. The all-embracing 
anti-monopoly movement against 
high prices now developing provides 
one of the most effective bases for 
such a struggle. In the course of 
such a fight there will be revealed, 
not only the prime wrecking role of 
the Republican high command, but 
also the accomplice character of the 
Truman Administration. Certainly 
the recent support given _Senator 
Taft’s “eat less” slogan by Secretary 
of Commerce Averill Harriman and 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton An- 
derson will not endear the Adminis- 
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tration to the harassed consumer. 
The struggle around the question of 
foreign policy will undoubtedly cre- 
ate further differentiation within the 
Democratic Party. 

It is obvious that the various ele- 
ments necessary for the formation 
of a broad and effective third-party 
movement will not come together 
in one smooth process, at one time, 
and in one place. They can and will 
come together politically for effec- 
tive third-party action only through 
a process of united struggle around 
specific issues. Obviously, this proc- 
ess will be an uneven one, and fre- 
quently the united front around spe- 
cific issues will be much wider and 
develop more swiftly than the move- 
ment toward a third-party and sup- 
port of a third-ticket tactic in the 
1948 Presidential elections. 

The path to unity around a pro- 
Roosevelt program in New York is 
made considerably more difficult in 
New York because of the existence 
of a relatively strong group of Social- 
Democratic-controlled unions, A. F. 
of L. and C.I.O., and the Social- 
Democratic-controlled Liberal Party, 
itself a product of a Right-wing defec- 
tion from the American Labor Party. 
The Liberal Party leadership, while 
paying lip service to the memory of 
the late President Roosevelt, is actu- 
ally the bearer of the bipartisan Tru- 
man-Hoover policies in the labor and 
liberal movements. Its function is to 
paralyze the growing awareness and 
unity of the labor-liberal movements 


against the bipartisan reactionary 
policies of the Administration. Its 
specific role is to seek to elbow ow 
the A.L.P. as a balance of power in 
New York politics. 

While the Liberal Party tips its 
hat to progressive domestic policies 
its anti-Communist, anti-Soviet ob 
session colors its every act and word, 
Nevertheless, the Liberal Party lead. 
ership is hampered at every turn by 
the pro-Roosevelt feelings of their 
followers. Much as they disagreed 
with F.D.R.’s policy of Big Three 
unity in 1944, the Liberal Pary 
leaders were compelled to name 
F.D.R. as their candidate. Similarly, 
today, much as they may inveigh 
against Wallace, the Labor Party, 
the Communists, etc., the logic of 
events makes it impossible for them 
to prevent all their followers from 
participating in united movements 
on the urgent needs of the people. 
The development of the united front 
among the pro-Roosevelt progres 
sives, one of the tasks to which the 
late Fiorello LaGuardia dedicated 
his last days, is a prerequisite to the 
defeat of reaction in our State. 


TASKS 


New York labor and progressive 
forces today are concentrating their 
strength on a number of principal 
tasks, which may be outlined a 
follows: 

1. A large registration of progres 
sives during Registration Week, 
October 6-11 (New York City and 
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Westchester) and October 3, 4, and 
10 (upstate). Special efforts are be- 
ing made to increase the enrollment 
in the A.L.P., since the relationship 
of forces between the Labor and 
Liberal Parties will be watched very 
closely in all political circles. 

2. Building the A.L.P. clubs and 
broadening them to include wider 
sections of the labor movement and 
the citizenry generally, especially in 
the A. F. of L. 

3. Developing A. F. of L-C.1.O. 
unity, particularly in relation to the 
coming legislative session, the Spring 
primaries and the 1948 Congres- 
sional elections. 

4. Active participation in the 1947 
municipal campaigns and Congres- 
sional by-elections wherever those 
are being held. 

5. Retention of proportional rep- 
resentation in the New York City 
referendum. Despite some slight sup- 
port for P.R. in some conservative 
circles, progressives will be the back- 
bone of the campaign to reject the 
anti-democratic repealer. 

6. Preparation for the Wallace-for- 
President primary fights in the 
Spring of 1948. 

7. Preparation for the 1948 elec- 
tions and the crucial contests in New 
York State: the defeat of a number 
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of Republican supporters of the Taft- 
Hartley Bill, and the crucial im- 
portance of the re-election of the 
nation’s leading progressive Con- 
gressman, Vito Marcantonio. Along 
with Marcantonio, most progressives 
regard as vital the re-election of Rep. 
Adam Powell, or, in view of his 
illness and possible unavailability, 
another progressive Negro represen- 
tative as well as additional militant 
progressives in a number of districts. 
The progressives are determined 
to return to the State Legisla- 
ture labor’s only State Senator, 
Kenneth Sherbell, and Assembly- 
man Samuel Kaplan, along with a 
substantial bloc of labor-progressive 
State legislators. 


* * * 


In carrying through these tasks, 
New York’s labor and progressive 
movement will find the Commu- 
nists loyal, self-sacrificing, and inde- 
fatigable workers. To the creation 
and maintenance of a coalition of 
labor and all other progressives the 


Communists devote their efforts. For . 


only by such a coalition can reaction 
be defeated and the United States 
kept on the path of peace, security, 
and democracy. 
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POLAND'S ECONOMY 
AND SOCIALISM 


By HILARY MINC* 


AMONG THE ACTIVE MEMBERS of our 
Party, one can sense a very sharp 
need for theoretical generalization 
of all those problems which we have 
had to resolve in the last two years, 
whenever we spoke of defining our 
economic system. 

We said, in the first place, 
that our economic system had 
a specific character of its own, that 
it was already non-capitalist—since 
there were no big capitalists or land- 
lords—but not socialist as yet, be- 
cause our system provides for the 
existence and even for the develop- 
ment of small-smale and even me- 
dium capitalist enterprises. 

We said, in the second place, that 
our economic system is composed of 
three co-existing sectors: State, 
cooperative, and private. We said, in 
the third place, that our economic 
system may be called the system of 
People’s Democracy. There is no 
doubt that today, after two years of 
existence of our economic system, 
these definitions are insufficient as a 
theoretical basis for our practical 
activity. 

As regards the state sector, it com- 
prises state trade, state banks, state 
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transport, and, above all, state jp. 
dustry. What is the meaning of the 
formula we have used till now fo 
the state sector? It means only one 
thing—that this sector is the property 
of the State of People’s Democracy, 
It is a poor and limited formula, a. 
ready insufficient for the generaliza. 
tions which could serve as a basis 
for our practical activity. Such a 
definition says nothing as to which 
type of social system this State 
sector of ours belongs. 


IS OUR STATE INDUSTRY 
A SOCIALIST ONE? 


Marxism has given us a scientific 
understanding of the system of cap 
italism and the system of socialism, 
We know that there may, and in 
fact do, exist mixed economic sys 
tem in which, in different propor. 
tions, various types of social and 
economic orders appear. We know 
from history examples of mixed sys 
tems in which there existed feudal 
as well as capitalist elements, and 
we may well imagine a system in 
which both capitalist and_ socialis 
elements would appear. We know 
that our present economic system is 
of a mixed type, that different struc 
tural systems appear in it, both » 
cialist and capitalist. 

But a concrete question arises 
which finally, after the last two 
years, requires an answer from us: 
Which elements in this new eco 
nomic system of ours are socialist; 
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or, speaking more precisely, does 
our state sector, and especially our 
state industry, represent socialist 
elements or not. 

Two forms of capitalist industry 
are known to the science of Marx- 
ism: the private-capitalist form, 
and the state-capitalist form. Un- 
der the private-capitalist form the 
means of production belong to a 
single capitalist or to a group of cap- 
italists and the surplus value goes 
into the pockets of these private cap- 
italists or groups of capitalists. Un- 
der the state-capitalist form, certain 
branches of industry, (z.e., muni- 
tions, mining, transportation com- 
panies) belong permanently or 
periodically (e.g., during the war) to 
the state. But the state is a capitalist 
one, its economy as a whole is a 
capitalist economy, and so_ these 
state enterprises are, in fact the col- 
lective property of the capitalist 
class of the particular country, and 
serve the interests of this class as a 
whole. 

It is clear that our nationalized in- 
dustry is neither private-capitalist 
nor state-capitalist industry. The 
means of production do not, in this 
case, belong to the capitalists. 
Neither our state nor our economy 
is wholly capitalist; our industry is 
not a form of collective property of 
the Polish capitalist class, and does 
not, in principle, serve its interests. 
Thus, our state sector, and especial- 
ly our state industry, is neither state- 
capitalist nor private-capitalist. Is it 
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then a socialist industry? 
A socialist industry is an industry 
in which the means of production 


_ belong to a non-capitalist state, and 


the surplus value derived from pro- 
duction goes to the state, which dis- 
tributes it according to a plan to im- 
prove the situation of the toiling 
masses; to extend the produc- 
tion apparatus; to develop the 
health services, education, and cul- 
ture; to strengthen the  secur- 
ity of the state; and to meet the 
requirements of other needs of 
the state, of a non-capitalist state. 
Can we, from this point of view, 
define our state industry as a social- 
ist one? Undoubtedly we can and 
must define it as an_ industry 
with considerable socialist elements. 
Why? Because the first of the two 
conditions mentioned above has 
been fulfilled. Our nationalized in- 
alustry is in the hands of a non- 
capitalist state, a state of the toiling 
masses, a state which we define as a 
state of People’s Democracy. This 
is the factor which not only permits 
the definition of our industry as 
one with considerable socialist ele- 
ments, but also forms a basis for 
our onward march, toward the 
transformation of our industry into 
a fully socialist one. 

But why can we not as yet speak 
of our industry as a real socialist 
one? To answer this question one 
has to realize what happens to the 
surplus products created by our 
state industry. In principle—and, I 
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repeat, only in principle—this sur- 
plus product should be used solely 
for the needs of the state, to improve 
the standard of living of the toiling 
masses and for other state purposes. 
This is how it should be, theoretic- 
ally. But it is not like this in reality. 
There is no doubt that in this mixed 
economic system of ours, reality very 
often and very painfully deviates 
from this principle. The state re- 
covers the costs of production and 
the surplus products obtained in the 
process of production, not in the 
form of normal distribution, nor in 
the form of exchange for an equal 
value of agricultural products, but 
in the form of trade, by way of sell- 
ing the articles produced by our 
state industry and purchasing the 
raw materials needed for the pro- 
duction, and its development, and 
to increase the numbers of those em- 
ployed. As a result, the state’ im 
dustry sells mainly through the in- 
termediary of the capitalist elements 
and purchases from the capitalist 
elements, not only abroad, but also 
at home. 

It is clear that in this situation 
only a fraction of the surplus pro- 
ducts of the state industry remains 
in the hands of the State and is dis- 
tributed according to plan and social 
needs. The greater part of the sur- 
plus products goes into the hands 
of capitalist traders and buyers. 
What is more, the same happens 
sometimes even with the state in- 
vestments, resulting thus in an 


actual decapitalization of the stay 
industry, an actual transfer of the 
material values to the market-ap 
italist sector. 

We shall not describe in detail 
the forms in which this process of 
changing hands of the state jp. 
dustry’s surplus products, and even 
sometimes of the state investments 
takes place. There is a great variety 
of these forms, beginning with com. 
mon thievery and embezzlement, 
through speculative raising of prices 
on reselling of State articles, through 
speculative increasing of prices of 
agricultural products by the capi. 
talist elements in. the countryside 
which causes the exchanges of in 
dustrial and agricultural products 
at an unfair rate, to forms so subtle 
and complicated that it is even dif 
ficult to define and classify them. At 
any rate, this phenomenon of 
snatching the surplus is quite com 
mort within some groups of state 
products, e.g., within textile produc 
tion, where we can easily see the 
surplus product being taken over 
by the speculators. But even in re 
gard to such industrial articles a 
appear to be free from it, this plague 
in reality exists. Coal, for instance, 
is exported abroad, but its equa 
value returns home as consumption 
goods, and here already the surplu 
product changes hands and goes to 
capitalists. It is difficult to find : 
state industry product to which this 
does not happen in smaller o 


greater degree. In any case, the 
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snatching of the surplus product by 
the capitalist elements uncontrolled 
by the state is so common that it 
may be said that a part of the sur- 
plus product derived from produc- 
tion goes to the state and another 
part into the hands of the capitalist 
market. 

This is why our industry at pres- 
ent may be defined as having only 
considerable socialist elements; it 
will become a really socialist in- 
dustry only when the selling of the 
state product surplus by the elements 
of the capitalist market is either 
totally eliminated, or brought down 
to limited and comparatively harm- 
less proportions. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL 
OF THE MARKET 


Have we suitable conditions for 
the carrying out of this transforma- 
tion? We undoubtedly have! These 
conditions are created by the fact 
that there exists here a state of Peo- 
ple’s Democracy, a state in which 
power belongs to the toiling masses, 
a state which holds in its hands the 
key positions of economic life. On 
the other hand, it is quite clear that 
this transformation cannot be car- 
ried out without a bitter struggle 
aiming to master the market and to 
force upon it certain State-defined 
rules of action. 

The position is as follows: Either 
the strength of our State, the State 
of People’s Democracy,*the strength 
of its apparatus and its economy, 
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will be able to subordinate the market 
to the State, and then our industry 
will gradually change into a con- 
sistently socialist one; or the market 
will not be taken in hand and the 
unrestrained elements of the capi- 
talist market will dominate. Then 
our industry, the industry with con- 
siderable socialist elements will 
change into state-capitalist industry, 
i., its income will go to the capi- 
talists, even though formally it be- 
longs to the State. This would mean 
that our industry would change into 
a collective institution serving the 
capitalist class under the guise of a 
state enterprise. There is no need 
to add that such an evolution from 
an industry containing considerable 
socialist elements to a state-capitalist 
industry would certainly be followed 
by a further evolution, or rather a 
counter-revolution, from state cap- 
italism to purely private capitalism, 
with all its consequences. 

The struggle goes on and will go 
on to determine whether our in- 
dustry will become a consistently 
socialist one or whether it will 
change into a state-capitalist and 
then into a private-capitalist system. 

Does the struggle to take the 
market in hand, to regulate it, to 
control the capitalist elements, mean 
a tendency to liquidate these ele- 
ments? Of course not. We do not 
aim at this. Does the right to master 
the market situation mean that we 
are aiming at an administrative 
limitation of the possibilities of dev- 
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elopment of the capitalist-market 
elements? Of course not. Had we 
set ourselves such a task as that of 
limiting the possibilities of develop- 
ment of the capitalist market, we 
would forbid the buying and selling 
of land in the villages, which, as is 
well known, we do not do. We 
would prohibit the leasing of land in 
the villages, and prohibit or restrict 
the possibilities of hiring labor in the 
villages, and we do not do this. In the 
towns we would prohibit or restrict 
the possibilities of purchasing ma- 
chines by artisans and small traders, 
the developing and building of work- 
shops, the engaging of new workers, 
the building of houses, the opening 
and developing of shops. We do none 
of these things. This is not one of 
the tasks we have set ourselves. Such 
a state of affairs is indispensable, is 
necessary, but on the condition that 
it take place under the control of the 
State of People’s Democracy. 

What must the policy of control be 
based on? It must be based, 
first of all, on such, an economic 
and administrative organization of 
the market that the profit of the cap- 
italist middleman would correspond 
to the costs incurred, with a certain 
margin of profit, large enough to 
develop the enterprise, but making 
it impossible to seize the surplus 
product created within the State 
sector. Secondly, it must be based 
on such an economic-administrative 
control of the market that the rela- 
tion of prices of agricultural and in- 
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dustrial goods will correspond t 
the real relation between their 
values and would make possible the 
further development of industry 
without leading, as it happens to 
day, to the seizing of the surplus 
products of the state sector, primar. 
ily by the wealthy section in the vil 
lages. It must be based on such an 
organization of the financial ap 
paratus and the financial system in 
general that, on the one _ hand, 
further development of capitalist. 
market elements would be rendered 
possible, but, on the other hand, 
these elements would take a consider. 
able part in contributing toward the 
rehabilitation of the country, and 
particularly toward the rebuilding 
and development of the economit 
apparatus. Finally, it must -be based 
on such an organization that would 
make it possible for the financial ap- 
paratus to avail itself of a part of 
the profits and use it for the needs 
of the working class and_ those 
groups of the peasantry whose con- 
ditions, despite the land reforms, are 
still difficult. 

In other words, the struggle to 
master the market situation does 
not mean the liquidation of the cap- 
italist-market elements. It does not 
mean the ending of the possibilities 
of development of the capitalist 
market elements. It only means the 
struggle for the control of these ele- 
ments by the State of People’s De- 
mocracy. This struggle must be won 
and then the capitalist-market ele- 
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ments in our economy, while retain- 
ing their possibilities for develop- 
ment, and still remaining capitalist 
elements, could be controlled by the 
State and by the economic sector of 
the State, and would become the 
state-capitalist elements under the 
conditions of the State of People’s 
Democracy. d 
The transformation of the capi- 
talist-market elements not  subor- 
dinated to the State into state-capi- 
talist elements is an indispensable 
condition for the transformation of 
our industry, which contains social- 
ist elements, into a consistently 
socialist industry. The struggle be- 
tween “us” and “them” involves the 
following: “We” want to convert 
the capitalism that still exists in 
Poland into state capitalism; we 
want to transform our industry, 
which has socialist elements, into a 
consistently socialist industry. When 
we have accomplished this, we will 
be able to say that the construction 
of the economic system of People’s 
Democracy has been accomplished, 
for there are two elements necessary 
for the construction of an economic 
system of People’s Democracy: the 
transformation of industry into a 
consistently socialist one and the 
curbing of capital which is not as 
yet subordinated to state control, 
converting it into state capitalism. 
This is what “we” want. “They” 
want to avoid conversion of capital- 
ist elements into state-capitalist ele- 
ments; they want to convert our in- 
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dustry with socialist elements into 
a state-capitalist industry, and later 
into a private-capitalist one. They 
want thus to create for themselves 
a basis from which to march back- 
ward from the economic system of 
People’s Democracy to a system of 
capitalist economy. These are the 
issues in the struggle and none 
others. 


THE COOPERATIVE SECTOR 


We have tried thus far to analyze 
the role and perspectives of develop 
ment of the state and private sectors 
in our economy. In Marxist langu- 
age we should rather call these two 
sectors: the sector possessing social- 
ist elements and the capitalist- 
market sector. But how should we 
describe the third sector, the cooper- 
ative sector? If we analyze the 
division into sectors from the point 
of view of formal ownership, then 
and then only can we speak about a 
cooperative sector. From the point 
of view of property division we can 
say that a certain factory or shop be- 
longs to a cooperative, and thus 
comes under the cooperative sector. 
But this is a formal point of view. 
This is merely a classification on the 
basis of ownership. This formal classi- 
fication based simply on ownership 
only stands in the way of a real and 
truly creative classification. Such a 
real and creative classification is one 
based upon the structural types of 
society. 

We have stated that we know of 
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feudal, capitalist, and socialist types 
of society, that we know of mixed 
economic systems. But we do not 
know and cannot know this addi- 
tional type of society which is called 
a cooperative type of society. At the 
present stage, as far as the producers’ 
cooperatives are concerned, especial- 
ly in agriculture, it may mean a 
specific form of connecting the 
small producers with the state sec- 
tor, socialist in its principles, and 
subordinating them to state control. 
Under such conditions and in this 
sense the cooperatives of small pro- 
ducers, especially agricultural ones, 
may represent a specific and progres- 
sive cooperative form which, in its 
further stage, would mean a step 
forward on the way toward the new 
structural forms, toward socialism. 
It must be understood, however, 
that under certain conditions the 
cooperative movement may become 
a form of struggle in the hands of 
the small producers, and especially 
of small capitalists, against control 
by the State. 

As we can see, the struggle goes 
on precisely between these two al- 
ternatives: will the cooperatives be- 
come the form of evolution most 
comprehensible and profitable to 
the masses of small producers, to- 
ward the new forms of society, to- 
ward socialism; or will they turn 
out to be a specific form of breaking 
away from control of the People’s 
State, a specific form of domination 
by the capitalist-market elements, a 


specific form of return to the system 
of capitalist economy. The result of 
this struggle will depend not only 
on who will direct and how will the 
cooperative be directed; it will 
also depend on understanding that 
cooperatives are not a type of social 
system but merely a form of uniting 
small producers, either toward the 
strengthening of the economic sys. 
tem of the People’s Democracy, or 
back along the way to capitalist 
economy. 

In connection with the problems 
of the cooperatives, it is necessary to 
deal with the problem of which 
much is heard today, ic., the 
called “cooperativisation” and n- 
tionalization. As is known, we have 
here a large variety of differen 
trends and political groups. Certain 
people either endeavor to counter- 
pose “cooperativisation” to national- 
ization, or try to prove that “coopera- 
tivisation” is a higher social form than 
nationalization. It must be clearly 
stated that our Party not only has 
nothing to do with these “theories” 
but considers them to be detrimental 
and alien. According to Marxism, the 
socialization of the means of pro 
duction was always understood to 
mean their becoming state property. 
Any other method of solving this 
problem would be a backward and 
reactionary method. The socialized 
means of production may be used 
on a national scale. Dividing them 
into separate cooperatives would 


mean but one thing: the return, in 
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a specific cooperative form, to cap- 
italist economy. The highest and the 
only form of successful socialization 
of the present-day means of produc- 
tion is nationalization. We can 
speak about “cooperativisation” as 
a form of socialization only in the 
sense of uniting small producers. 

Such a cooperative movement 
may mean progress in technique 
and, under certain circumstances, 
even social progress, providing that 
it is a step on the way to bind small 
producers with the State sector and 
to submit them to the State control. 
But a move which would mean 
progress for small producers would 
spell retrogression as far as the most 
highly socialized, the State means 
of production are concerned. There- 
fore, contrary to certain mistaken 
interpreters, the bill for the nation- 
alization of industry, passed January 
3, 1946, foresees a field of activity for 
the cooperatives in industry only 
within the bounds of. local raw- 
materials and local interests. 

Counterposing nationalization to 
socialization is nothing but an at- 
tempt to create an ideology for the 
transition from an industry with 
considerable socialist elements to 
state-capitalist industry, and then to 
private-capitalist industry. This we 
must fully realize. 


SUMMARY 

Summing up: 

1. Our industry is an industry 
with considerable socialist elements. 


2. It will be in a position to be- 
come a consistently socialist industry 
only through the mastering of the 
market by the People’s State and 
through putting an end to the grasp- 
ing of the surplus product by the 
capitalist elements. 

3. We are not aiming at the liqui- 
dation or administrative limitation 
of development of capitalist-market 
elements. We fight to subordinate 
them to the control of the State of 
People’s Democracy, to change 
them into state-capitalist elements. 

4. The mastery of the market, the 
conversion of capitalist elements in 
trade into state-capitalist ones, the 
conversion of the industry with con- 
siderable socialist elements into a 
socialist industry, means the com- 
pletion of the economic system of 
People’s Democracy, and a basis for 
the forward march toward Social- 
ism. 

5. The cooperative movement is 
not a type of social system; it is, in 
fact, a form for the uniting of small 
producers; on the basis of it there 
takes place a struggle as to whether 
it will be a form binding with the 
state sector and the state control, or 
a form for breaking away from state 
control. 

6. The struggle to conclude the 
building of the economic system of 
People’s Democracy, for mastery of 
the market, for the conversion of 
our industry into a wholly socialist 
one, is a hard and bitter class strug- 


gle. 


A PROGRAM FOR 
AGRICULTURE * 


By LEM HARRIS 


THE OUTSTANDING FacT confronting 
American agriculture today is the 
threat of renewed economic ‘crisis 
and prolonged depression which op- 
presses every farm home. The Com- 
munist Party submits that a correct 
farm policy can do much to lessen 
the destructive effects of | such 
crisis and depression, besides pro- 
tecting the living standards of those 
millions of the farm population who 
even in normal times are close to the 
edge of bankruptcy. 

The outlook for agriculture is 
clearly insecure. Already a few 
“gluts” have occurred, in spite of the 
widespread areas of hunger in the 
world. Simple addition is all that is 
necessary to see the result of the end- 
ing of the war demands for food and 
fiber, the closing off of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (U.N.R.R.A.), while 
American farm production has 
soared 25 per cent above prewar pro- 
duction. 

Renewed farm depression, com- 
parable to the nineteen-year farm 
slump—from 1920 to 1939—would 
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be a disaster to our farm population 
second only to the disaster of war 
itself. Farmers have not forgotten 
the toll of lost homes and rural poy- 
erty that led up to the great farm 
revolt of the early thirties. They are 
in no mood to be put through those 
man-made wringers a second time. 

Some of the measures of the New 
Deal, and certain wartime agricul. 
tural provisions, were of substantial 
assistance to working farmers. Thes 
measures should be preserved and 
extended, not slashed in the man- 
ner voted by the House of Repre. 
sentatives. New measures which fit 
present conditions should be added 
so that our farm families may be 
protected from a repeat performance 
of the tragedy of foreclosures and 
evictions that followed the First 
World War. 

Reaction proposes to give monop- 
oly a free hand without regard to 
the fate of four milliam farm fami- 
lies. The Communist Party pro 
poses that the power of the govern- 
ment be used to curb monopoly 
domination and to build up the liv- 
ing standards of American farmers. 
Present rural facilities for housing, 
education, and health are the na 
tion’s lowest. 

The following measures are urged 
as a ‘means of enabling American 
farmers to contribute the maximum 
to the world need for food, and also 
to make available to farmers and 
agricultural workers the full bene- 
fits of modern facilities which have 
been denied them for so long. 
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1. WORLD FOOD POLICY 


With a third of our own people 
traditionally “ill-housed, ill-fed, and 
ill-clad,” and with millions of people 
in Europe and Asia condemned to 
starvation, the Communist Party re- 
jects all talk of general farm sur- 
pluses and all programs for restrict- 
ing farm production as reactionary 
and against the national interest. We 
must not forget that today America 
is the only thickly settled part of the 
world that is not suffering serious 
food shortages, nor can we forget 
the solemn commitments made by 
our representatives in concert with 
those of 42 other nations at the 
United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, held in Hot 
Springs, Virginia, in 1943. There the 
United Nations unanimously re- 
solved that all-out efforts must be 
made, not only to check hunger and 
famine which followed the world 
conflict, but also to banish forever the 
scourge of hunger from the earth. 
Had we led the way in implement- 
ing the Hot Springs decision, we 
would have won the warm and last- 
ing gratitude of the common people 
of the world. America’s moral con- 
tribution would have been the 
brightest page in our history. Our 
country’s commitments at the Hot 
Springs Conference must be fulfilled 
and the program developed there 
implemented. 

But unfortunately the influence of 
imperialist power-politics has been 
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more powerful than our solemn 
commitment at Hot Springs to ban- 
ish hunger from the earth. In 
keeping with Hoover’s proposals, 
U.N.R.R.A. was wrecked and a pol- 
icy has been followed of using food 
as an instrument of international 
power-politics. The Truman Doc- 
trine and the so-called Marshall Plan 
have officially recognized the Hoover 
policy. Food and arms are going to 
the fascist Greek ‘government; more 
than a third of all food shipped last 
year went to former Axis nations; 
and now Secretary Anderson sup- 
plies the final touch by broadly in- 
ferring that shipments of food will - 
be discontinued to Europe’s newer 
democracies if they do not fall in with 
the Marshall Plan. In all these steps, 
the United Nations is being by-passed 
by our government. 

The Congress should authorize a 
program of large-scale loans to the 
countries of Europe, free of political 
conditions and interference in their 
internal affairs, giving priority to 
those countries which contributed 
most to our common victory over 
Hitler. These loans must be used to 
raise the standard of living of those 
peoples who suffered most in the 
war, thus contributing to the expan- 
sion of peaceful world trade and 
hence to American foreign trade. 

Congress must. halt American 
funds for financing the splitting up 
of Europe, the creation of a western 
bloc, and the organizing of the Ruhr 
as a new industrial base at the ex- 
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pense of our allies in the war against 
Hitler. 


2. FLOOR UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


It should be amply clear that we 
cannot afford to return to the pol- 
icy of just letting farm income find 
its own level. The sad experience of 
the period between the two world 
wars should be proof enough that 
the government must intervene to 
uphold the rights and interests of 
the mass of farmers in their struggle 
against giant monopolies. All during 
that period while the income of the 
bulk of farmers was sinking, Big 
Business and Big Agriculture tight- 
ened their grip on the economy. A 
hands-off policy by the government 
would guarantee a free hand to the 
corporate farms and the entrenched 
monopolies that dominate the farm 
equipment, processing, transporta- 
tion, and marketing industries. A 
free hand to monopoly means disap- 
pearing income for the working 
farmer and the whole train of disas- 
trous consequences that follow. 

Postwar farm legislation should 
set up as a goal a minimum income 
of $2,500 per farm family. The Com- 
munist Party proposes a whole series 
of measures to help attain that goal, 
including measures to curb the mo- 
nopolies, to increase the efficiency 
and production of the small farmer, 
to increase the market for farm prod- 
ucts, to modernize rural life: 

a. Pricing Policy: Despite the fact 
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that government pricing policy is in 
the center of all current discussions 
of the farm problem, the Communis 
Party emphasizes that it is only one 
of a number of necessary ways to 
bolster the income of the small 
farmer. 


There are approximately four mil 
lion farm families, two-thirds of the 
total, whose gross production per 
farm in 1944 was under $2,500, the 
average being only $950. After de. 
ducting the costs of operation, this 
average farm family has something 
under $500 for meeting its living ex. 
penses, and this for a year considered 
to be one of abnormally high farm 
income. Obviously, high farm prices 
—even as high as they were in 194 
—do not mean appreciably higher in. 


‘comes to the lower two-thirds of the 


farm population because of the 
limited volume of their farm pro 
duction. Hence, as a determining 
factor in farm income, farm prices 
are of primary importance only to 
the larger producers. They are of 
proportionately less importance to 
the small farmers. Increasing the 
income of these small farmers re 
quires much more than a correct pric: 
ing program. But if a correct pric 
ing policy can be established on a 
stable basis, these smaller farmers 
can be helped to build up. their in- 
come by raising their productive 
capacity. It is with this understand- 
ing of the limits of the price ques 
tion that the Communist Party pro 
poses the following: 
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Government price support pledges 
should be carried out in full. Pend- 
ing a new program, the wartime 
promise of a go per cent parity floor 
under major commodities must be 
carried out. Farmers who were sol- 
emnly promised full farm produc- 
tion should not be required to re- 
duce production in order to obtain 
these pledged price support pay- 
ments. 

Since these price support prom- 
ises have been assured the farmers 
until the end of 1948, the govern- 
ment is to this extent committed 
to a continuation of maintaining 
“parity” prices as a general prin- 
ciple. But after 1948, a more equit- 
able pricing policy must be invoked, 
for parity cannot be said to afford 
an accurate basis for guaranteeing 
the farm income of the small farm- 
er. The parity principle ignores the 
inequality of income between the 
small farmer and the big producers, 
especially the “factories in the fields.” 
Instead of helping the small work- 
ing farmer most in need of aid, the 
application of the parity principle 
accorded the lion’s share of the ben- 
efits to the biggest farms least in 
need of aid and has thereby aggra- 
vated existing inequalities. Instead 
of correcting the inequality between 
farm and non-farm prices, parity 
strives merely to raise farm prices 
while leaving the way wide open for 
the monopolies further to increase 
the prices of their products, to mark 
up their price spreads, and thus to 


rob both the poor farmer and the 
consumers generally of any benefits. 
Moreover, parity, in its present form, 
discriminates against some crops 
such as milk and favors others, such 
as wheat, due to the changes in the 
methods of production that have al- 
tered former cost relationships. 

Instead of freezing inequalities and 
promoting further disparities in ag- 
riculture, we believe that vigorous 
measures must be taken to safeguard 
the small farms if Congress is to 
preserve the family type farm. 

Furthermore, corporate farmers, 
meat packers, food processors, sugar 
corporations and other large corpor- 
ate interests have been permitted 
to absorb the benefits of farm legis- 
lation designed to aid working 
farmers. Processors and food trusts 
have made a practice of pocketing 
subsidies without passing on the 
benefits either to farmers, in terms 
of higher prices, or to consumers, in 
terms of lower food prices. Now 
Big Business, in alliance with Big 
Agriculture, demands that the small 
farmers be denied the benefits of 
federal farm programs and that two- 
thirds of the farm families be plowed 
under. 

After 1948, government purchase 
of farm commodities as a neeans of 
holding up farm prices should be 
discontinued. Goverment price peg- 
ging means a bonanza for the capi- 
talist farmers, while city consum- 
ers have to pay high prices for food, 
thus lowering their buying power. 
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Market prices should be left free to 
seck their own level, while the 
smaller farmers should be given 
compensatory payments to make up 
the difference between the lower 
market price and a higher price cal- 
culated on the basis of a revised 
parity formula. These compensatory 
payments should be paid in full to 
farmers whose annual incomes are 
$2,500 or less. On farms whose in- 
come is over this amount, compensa- 
tory payments should not exceed a 
total of $500 in any one year. Instead 
of the present base period, 1909-14, 
a more recent period should be sub- 
stituted in order to modernize the 
pricing formula and to iron out in- 
equalities between crops. These re- 
vised price formulas should be sub- 
mitted periodically for discussion 
and approval to farmers as well as 
to other specified groups before 
adoption. The basis of payments 
must be known to the farmer in ad- 
vance of his crop cycle to guide him 
in making his farm plan and thus 
effectively take much of the gamble 
out of farming. In no case should 
crop reduction be required as a con- 
dition for compensatory payments. 

b. Cut Farm to Market Price 
Spreads: Key to any permanent 
program for maintaining farm in- 
come and consumer buying power 
is the narrowing of the excessive 
spread of profit that is charged by 
monopolized food processors and 
marketing agencies. This has been 
a drain on the people of the nation 


for a long period of time. Often 
these price spreads are concealed, as, 
for example, those calculated by the 
US. Department of Agriculture for 
the meat industry which takes no 
account of inedible by-products 
manufactured by the packers, rang- 
ing from high-priced medicines at 
$100 an ounce to fertilizer. Though 
these food processing trusts made 
immense earnings during the war, 
their successful knifing of O-P.A. 
garnered for them an even greater 
increase of price spreads, thus cheat- 
ing farmers and cutting the real 
wages of labor. Such profiteering 
will more rapidly precipitate our 
economy into a postwar crisis of 
major proportions. 

Among the measures we propose 
for curbing such excessive price mar- 
gins are: 

Halt Grain Gambling and Specu- 
lating in Farm Commodities. The 
recent corner on the rye market by 
Clarence Francis, head of General 
Foods, Inc., proves the inadequacy 
of present regulations over the com- 
modity exchanges. These regula 
tions should be tightened up, en- 
forced, and backed up with penal- 
ties. Ever-normal granaries, govern- 
ment loans on sealed cribs and bins, 
should be available for all non-per- 
ishable crops so as to even out the 
supply and prevent speculators from 
cornering the market. 

Establish Public Ownership of the 
Railroads; Government Regulation 
of Trucking. To end the long-stand- 
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ing ills suffered by the farmers and 
consumers at the hands of the rail- 
roads, the government should na- 
tionalize these carriers. This is neces- 
sary if the present tangle of contra- 
dictory and highly discriminatory 
rates is to be straightened out, if the 
practice of withholding refrigerated 
cars and box cars from various 
groups of growers is to be stopped, 
and if the trusts are to be prevented 
from using f.o.b. basing points to 
establish monopoly pricing patterns 
for the nation. It is necessary that 
other forms of transportation, truck- 
ing, and shipping be brought under 
government supervision, with mile- 
age rates fixed on a uniform basis 
and with insurance against losses 
provided under a nationwide bond- 
ing system. 

Crackdown on Price-Rigging in 
the Commission Markets. So pow- 
erful are the commission houses and 
food handlers now in control of the 
food markets in the big cities, that 
the Department of Justice has never 
followed up on the federal indict- 
ments which were returned against 
these rings back in 1943. Despite the 
efforts of newspapers and various 
public officials to lay the blame at the 
door of the labor unions, the govern- 
ment’s own information clearly 
shows that the chain stores, commis- 
sion houses, and big food handlers, 
in league with the transportation 
interests, operate these markets in 
gangster-fashion, “unreasonably and 
arbitrarily decreasing the returns to 
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growers” and “increasing prices” to 
the consumers. 

To end this evil, we recommend 
that federal, state, and city authori- 
ties take immediate action. The 
federal government should press 
criminal charges of conspiracy 
against the interests previously in- 
dicted. These markets should be 
brought under municipal ownership, 
with all sellers (including farmers 
themselves) and all buyers allowed 
to bid freely without monopoly re- 
straints, such as onerous fees, service 
charges, and denial of access. Cart- 
age and trucking should be handled 
by city-owned vehicles, thereby elim- 
inating excessive tolls. The state, in 
turn, should break up the present 
factor-system in the countryside, by 
which farmers are required to mar- 
ket through agents making advances 
to them. Instead, the state should 
make loans and advances in kind to 
these growers, at low rates of inter- 
est. Open-price contracts should be 
outlawed. Moreover, the federal 
government should use its power to 
prevent chain stores and other com- 
mission interests from driving down 
prices in particular areas and thereby 
depressing prices to farmers nation- 
ally. 

Put Teeth in the Pure Food and 
Drug Act. Require grade-labelling 
of all products. Results of govern- 
ernment testing by the Bureau of 
Standards should be made available 
to the public, and thus farmers 
should, for example, get government 











616 : 
findings on food, fertilizers, machin- 
ery, etc. with the manufacturer's 
name and brand indicated. 

Nationalize the Food Trusts. Milk, 
bread, meat, fruit, and other basic 
foods are today under the control 
of privately owned monopolies. Nu- 
merous examples prove that it is 
common practice for these monopo- 
lies to subordinate the nation’s 
health to what they consider to be 
an immediate financial advantage. 
One instance of such trifling with 
the national food supply should be 
enough to warrant the government 
stepping in to deprive that industry 
of its monopoly control. Yet the rec- 
ord shows long drawn-out but fruit- 
less federal indictments against the 
big four meat packers and other 
food handlers, charging illegal mo- 
nopoly practices damaging to the 
public welfare. 

We propose that the food trusts be 
nationalized as a measure of public 
welfare and necessity. It should be 
the aim to operate them at actual 
cost, without draining off huge sums 
for executive salaries, dividends, ad- 
vertising, inflated overhead charges, 
etc. 

Similarly, it has become necessary 
to nationalize the farm machinery, 
fertilizer, and power trusts. For 
years, farmers have been the vic- 
tims rather than the beneficiaries of 
the high price policy of these trusts. 
Farmers have long suffered from 
the outrageous prices charged for 
implements and spare parts; the 
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high freight rates for fertilizer which 
contains up to 8o per cent inert filler; 
and the refusal of power companies 
to extend rural lines until federally 
sponsored Rural Electrification Co. 
operatives stirred them up. Recent. 
ly, organized labor has been calling 
the farmers’ attention to the very 
small percentage of total charges for 
implements that goes to labor, in 
contrast to the mark-ups charged by 
manufacturers and dealers. This has 
exploded company sponsored efforts 
to blame labor for the high price of 
farm implements. 

Only by government intervention 
can these necessities for modern, ef 
ficient farming be brought within 
redch of America’s smaller farms. 
The technical means are now avail- 
able for taking a good share of the 
drudgery out of farming, in the 
fields, in the barn,-and in the home. 
Two-thirds of America’s farm popv- 
lation should no longer be denied 
these necessities for a decent life 
Properly to service smaller farms 
which cannot efficiently utilize the 
larger implements, there is need for 
government sponsored tractor ané 
farm machinery pools, prepared to 
do custom work for groups of coop 











erating farmers, including the carty 
ing through of expensive soil cor 
serving projects. : 
Support Farm Cooperatives. Op 
pose the Wall Street inspired cam 
paign to subject farm cooperative 
to taxation on earnings refunded t 
patrons. This is one more step i 
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the long campaign of the trusts to 
take over and control the farmers’ 
institutions. No unfair tax or other 
measure should be passed to ham- 
per farmers in their right to organ- 
ize and bargain through coopera- 
tives. : 

c. Supply Adequate Long-Term 
Credit at Low Rates of Interest. 
This measure is another necessary 
feature of an income-building pro- 
gram, especially for the farms which 
banks call bad risks. Such loans must 
be available for the purpose of trans- 
forming as many farms as rapidly 
as possible from uneconomic to effi- 
cient productive units, by financing 
the purchase of needed power im- 
plements, building terraces and 
other soil conserving projects. 
Though always hampered by inade- 
quate funds, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration did begin to meet this 
problem. The increased wartime pro- 
duction of tens of thousands of small 
farms is directly attributable to the 
liberal loan policy of this agency. 
A good test of whether public offi- 
cials really support a program of 
abundance is whether they favor 
streamlining the small farm by such 
a loaning agency. The situation fac- 
ing the srpall farms is so critical that, 
if they are to weather this postwar 
storm now threatening our econ- 
omy, an agency similar to the F.S.A. 
must be restored and its operations 
greatly expanded. Instead of that, 
we have seen the work of its 
whittled-down successor, the Farm- 
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ers Home Administration, and its 
loans to veterans curtailed and ham- 
pered. We urge that F.S.A. be re- 
stored as an independent agency and 
that it be authorized to lend 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year to working farm 
families and veterans for the pur- 
pose of improving their present 
farms or helping them to settle on 
new farms capable of affording a 
decent standard of living. 

In connection with such loans to 
farms with scanty or no cash re- 
serves, we propose a variable crop 
payment plan, whereby the annual 
payments vary with the size of the 
crop and the income received in a 
given year. Thus, in a year of crop 
failure, no payments would be ex- 
acted, and, similarly, if prices fall, 
the scheduled payment would be 
scaled down in proportion. 

d. Establish Government Spon- 
sored, Farmer-administered Crop 
Insurance. This should be available 
to all farm operators in the event of 
partial or complete loss of a crop, 
with the proviso that farms having 
an income (gross value of products 
marketed) of $1,000 or less the pre- 
vious year, may get 75 per cent cov- 
erage, and those over that amount a 
sliding, decreasing coverage. 

e. Establish Special Safeguards in 
the South, Where the Negro People 
Have Been Prevented from Exercis- 
ing Their Democratic Rights. It must 
be remembered that half of Amer- 
ica’s farmers are in the South, a big 
percentage of whom live on the low- 
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est living standard known in the 
country. Here, above all places, there. 
is need to apply these measures for 
building up living standards for all, 
without discriminating against any. 
Until the democratic and economic 
rights of Negro farm families are as- 
sured, the white sharecroppers, ten- 
ants, small farmers, and agricultural 
workers will also be held in pov- 
erty. This is why federal action 
against lynching, against Jim Crow 
in all its forms, and against peon- 
age, as well as upholding every per- 
son’s right to own land, and every 
citizen’s right to vote, are all neces- 
sary parts of a farm program. 

Immediate steps should be taken 
to fulfill the promises of land made 
during the Civil War but never kept. 
Now that the mechanization of cot- 
ton is threatening to dislocate thou- 
sands of farm families in the South, 
it is essential that a large-scale pro- 
gram of land purchase and resettle- 
ment be initiated in the South. Only 
through government intervention 
can these technical advances be made 
to serve the interests of small farm- 
ers, sharecroppers, tenants, and agri- 
cultural workers. 

Instead of bolstering up the old 
plantation ‘system by subsidies and 
cotton concessions, the government 
should halt its dole to the cotton 
magnates of the South and turn its 
attention to the welfare of the peo- 
ple who have been picking cotton 
all of their lives but still do not have 
enough to cover their bodies. By law, 


the sharecroppers must have the 
right to a written contract with the 
landlord which adheres to minimum 
standards. Sharecroppers must not 
be hampered by crop liens or any 
other claim from freely marketing 
their own crop. 

As a first step toward ending the 
tenancy system in the South, a land 
purchase program should be started 
under the government's right of 
eminent domain. Plantation ~lands 
purchased under such a program 
will require special safeguards to 
protect the interests of the Negro 
families and assure them a full meas- 
ure of all benefits. Title must pass 
to croppers and tenants who actu. 
ally work the land and not to the 
agents of landlords. Technical as- 
sistance must be provided where 
needed, as well as credit, machinery, 
work stock, fertilizer, seed, sprays, 
and cooperative marketing facilities 
under federal supervision. Govern- 
ment owned lands, suitable for cul- 
tivation, should be made available 
under this program wherever pos 
sible, including cultivatable land ac- 
quired under tax-delinquency pro- 
ceedings. 

One of the surest guarantees that 
purchases of land are made on the 
basis of real, as opposed to inflated, 
values, and also that transfers are 
made to those who actually in- 
tend to farm the land with their own 
labor, is to extend the system of local 
committees, democratically elected 
by local mass meetings of farmers in 
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which Jim Crow is completely 
banned as well as other forms of ex- 
clusion of those who have a right 
to participate. 

f. Establish Projects of the T.V.A. 
Type. This is an additional impor- 
tant means of building up the earn- 
ing capacity of smaller farmers in 
the hilly, cutover, or low-producing 
areas through vast government proj- 
ects inspired by the success of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
great river valley projects, which 
have been approved by government 
engineers, bring a host of benefits 
to city and farm people alike. Back 
in 1937, President Roosevelt urged 
Congress to establish such authori- 
ties in seven regions covering the 
nation: (1) the Atlantic Seaboard; 
(2) the Great Lakes and Ohio Val- 
ley; (3) The Tennessee plus the 
Cumberland; (4) the Missouri River 
and the Red River of the North; 
(5) the Arkansas, the Red, and the 
Rio Grande; (6) the Colorado River; 
and (7) the Columbia River basin. 
Greatest of these, and most urgently 
needed, is the proposed Missouri 
Valley Authority. Control and use 
of the waters of the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, the world’s longest water-way, 
is no longer even debatable. Recur- 
rent disastrous floods, climaxed by 
the great flood of 1947, would be 
reason enough for M.V.A. But when 
we add to flood control the benefits 
of inexhaustible power, irrigation, 
soil conservation, and navigation, the 
benefits to the nation appear star- 
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tling. Only private interests with 
special axes to grind oppose M.V.A. 
Railroads and power companies, as- 
sisted by Farm Bureau lobbies, have 
thus far blocked the way. It is the 
duty of Congress to respond to the 
broad interests of the people and ig- 
nore the pressure of Big Business. 

An additional needed federal proj- 
ect is the reforestation of the cutover 
area, which eventually could restore 
forests capable of meeting the na- 
tion’s needs for mature timber and 
would contribute to flood control at 
the head of the watersheds. 

g. Modernize Rural America. It is 
time the nation faced the fact that 
most modern facilities are denied the 
bulk of our smaller farmers. There 
is urgent need for an immense rural 
program for modern housing, educa- 
tion, medical and dental service, and 
modern utilities, including electric 
power and telephones. An appropria- 
tion of two billion per year could 
start such a program. Besides grap- 
pling seriously with America’s pres- 
ent low standards of rural living, 
it would also launch a huge train 
of industrial activity for equipping 
and servicing the new institutions. 

h.-Tied up with such a program 
is the need for social security which 
would combine crop insurance with 
health and accident insurance, and 
maternity benefits. 

In a modern world, farm families 
eminently deserve adequate old age 
pensions. The present fate of old 
people, who after a lifetime of use- 
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ful toil must then suffer the humilia- 
tion of burdening their families, can 
be ended by old age security pay- 
ments. 

i. The only equitable way of su- 
pervising the administration of such 
government responsibilities as com- 
pensatory payments, loans for mod- 
ernization of farms, crop insurance, 
old age security payments, etc., is 
through a system of democratically 
elected local, county, and state com- 
mitteemen. Only through such a 
system can the interests of the in- 
dividual sharecropper, tenant, or 
owner be protected. 


3. AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


No farm program worthy of the 
name can afford to ignore the prob- 
lems of the agricultural workers. 
They are the lowest-paid group in 
the nation, and their sub-standard 
wages serve, not only to subsidize 
Big Agriculture, but also to depress 
the living standards of the family- 
operated farms. The small farms 
have a direct and vital interest in 
joining with the agricultural work- 
ers to insist that their wages be raised 
and their living standards improved. 

The three million farm workers 
are today almost completely lacking 
in organization, and hence are the 
victims of Big Agriculture. Instead 
of being excluded from all social leg- 
islation, the agricultural workers 
should be given the protection af- 
forded by measures such as the Wag- 


ner, Social Security, and Fair Labor 
Standards Acts. Instead of being 
treated as orphans and nomads, their 
civil and economic rights should be 
restored, and adequate school, health, 
and living conditions should be 
made available to their families. Fur. 
thermore, the right of migratory ag. 
ricultural workers to vote must be 
safeguarded by amending present 
residential statutes. 


4. FLOOR UNDER 
CONSUMPTION 


In keeping with the promises of 
abundance and freedom from hun- 
ger, steps should be taken to safe. 
guard the health of the American 
people. The large number of young 
men and women rejected by the 
armed forces during the war becaus 
of physical deficiencies traceable wo 
poor diets, shows the need for such 
action, and America’s productive 
capacity has reached the point where 
it can easily afford such protection 
to the people. According to Ketter. 
ing, engineer and director of Gen- 


- eral Motors, the resources and “know 


how” are now at hand for providing 
the material needs (food, housing, 
clothing, and other requirements of 
modern life at decent standards) by 
means of only two hours work 3 
day. It is, then, high time that we 
made some beginnings toward pro 
viding “Three Square Meals a Day 
for America,” such as: 


A National Food Stamp Plan. The 
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food stamp plan should be restored 
and extended. It should apply not 
only to so-called “surplus” foods but 
should be so designed that low-in- 
come groups can also afford addi- 
tional quantities of all basic, protec- 
tive foods as well. Food stamps 
should be geared to income, with 
all persons having an income of 
$2,500 or less eligible without the 
stigma of a means test. 

A School Lunch Program. This 
program should be continued, broad- 
ened, and strengthened. It should 
make hot lunches available in all 
public schools, with all caste stigmas 
carefully weeded out and removed. 
Moreover, the benefits derived from 
the better nourishmnt of children 
should be extended to those of pre- 
school age by reaching the child nur- 
series and by widening of the pres- 
ent child nursery facilities in rural 
and urban areas. We condemn the 
attempt of the House to slash the 
School Lunch Program. Not more 
than 25 per cent of the schools are 
at present included under this pro- 
gram, and, instead of whittling it 
down, the health of our children re- 
quires that it be greatly expanded. 

Factory Lunches for Workers. All 
factories and plants having 200 or 
more employees should be required 
to make arrangements for serving 
one hot meal to the men and women 
on each shift, unless it can be shown 
that nearby eating places are capable 
of handling the eating requirements 
of the employees. Whenever foods 
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are available in “surplus” quantities, 
they may be made available to the 
employees of these plants, but the 
reduction in cost must be passed on 
to the workers. Such factory cafe- 
terias and dining rooms should be 
subject to government supervision, 
with minimum dietary standards 
fixed and maximum prices deter- 
mined. 


5. FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Most people favor in principle the 
above proposals for raising the living 
standards of the depressed section of 
America’s farm population. No 
doubt the question is arising, how 
will these huge projects be financed? 

Besides emphasizing that our na- 
tion cannot afford to ignore these 
measures as an anti-depression bul- 
wark, it can also be proven that these 
projects can be undertaken within 
the framework of the present budg- 
eted Federal income, provided we 
are willing to face a marked change 
in our international policy. 

The national budget, as presented 
by President Truman and supported 
by the G.O.P., is a war budget. For 
the fiscal year of 1948, 38 billions 
are anticipated as total receipts. Of 
this amount, 23.0 billions go for war 
purposes, past and future. The 11.6 
billions allocated for future war prep- 
aration is the sensitive point. Com- 
pare this 11.6 billions with .2 billion 
for housing, or 1.5 billion for all 
forms of agricultural aid. Of course, 
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Congress is modifying the proposed 
budget, but clearly no change is be- 
ing -considered of the underlying 
principle of billions for future wars 
and pennies for socially useful proj- 
ects. 

Drastic cutting down of the 11.6 
billions for future wars would pro- 
vide ample funds for financing the 
projects necessary for modernizing 
masses of small farms. Health, hous- 
ing, food control, reforestation, elec- 
tric power, and modern equipment, 
all can be financed. Another part of 
this same budget allocates 2.1 billions 
as estimated tax refunds to corpora- 
tions, steeply pyramided on the larg- 
est monopolies. Here is another ex- 
ample of wrong and harmful use of 
billions while the people’s needs re- 
main unfilled. 

This war budget, combined with 
the Administration and G.O.P. bi- 
partisan policy of hostility toward the 
world’s newer democracies, is dissi- 
pating the reservoir of good will to- 
ward the United States built up dur- 
ing the victorious war against world 
fascism. 

In the interlaced economy of to- 
day, farm policy is a vital part of 
our domestic and foreign policy. The 
penalty for rash continuance of pres- 
ent policy is the speeding up of eco- 
nomic crisis and the development of 
an American war party. The peo- 
ple’s welfare requires that this pol- 
icy of disaster be changed to one 
based on international good will, 
curbing monopolies at home, and 
making the benefits of advanced 
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modern technique available to every. 
one. 

While pressing for such a people's 
policy through every means at its 
disposal, the Communist Party holds 
that only under Socialism will the 
problems of the farmers, along with 
the rest of the working population, 
be fully solved. Small farmers, es. 
pecially, have everything to gain 
from a Socialist government, one of 
whose first acts will be the guaran. 
teeing of every farmer’s right of full 
ownership of the land he farms. No 
matter what debts he may owe, nor 
what claims there may be against 
it, his farming of the land would 
constitute his full title. The Com- 
munist Party seeks to convince the 
American people of the necessity of 
reorganizing society on a_ socialist 
basis. Because this policy is consis 
tent with the basic aspirations ol 
the American people, we are conf- 
dent of its ultimate success. 

But the immediate question is 
whether Congress and the Adminis 
tration will respond to the demands 
of monopoly or the common people. 
The reactionary character of the 
present Congress, the punitive Taft- 
Hartley slave labor measure, the re- 
fusal actively to push major pro- 
grams for aiding farm production, 
farm living, river valley develop- 
ment, etc.—clearly indicate the need 
for labor and farm forces to unite 
for the purpose of electing in 1948 a 
new, progressive Congress that will 
respond to and enact a people’s pro- 
gram. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE 
RECONSTITUTED 
COMMUNIST PARTY 
IN THE SOUTH 


By NAT ROSS 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE WORK of 
the Communist Party in the South- 
ern states since its reconstitution two 
years ago suggests important lessons 
for our tasks in the coming period. 
It also offers a practical means to 
test the soundness of the general line 
of the Emergency National Conven- 
tion held in July, 1945, which served 
as the political foundation for the 
reconstitution of the Party in the 
South. 

The major Party organizations in 
the South were dissolved at the end 
of 1943. In the six months thereafter, 
the remaining Party organizations in 
the South were dissolved, and non- 
Communist educational and press 
associations were formed in a num- 
ber of states. These actions were 
taken directly and primarily as a 
result of the revisionist policy under 
Browder’s leadership. The dissolu- 
tion of the Party in the South, which 
preceded similar action in the rest 
of the country, and the setting up of 
non-Communist anti-fascist organi- 
zations in the South, were also in- 
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fluenced by other factors. These 
were the lack of growth of the 

arty, its weakness in face of the 
difficulties and violence of the strug- 
gle in the South, and especially the 
retreat from a -Marxist position on 
the Negro question. 

The anti-fascist educational asso- 
ciations actively supported the war 
effort and played a certain positive 
role on various immediate issues. But 
these organizations were character- 
ized in the main by virtually a com- 
plete theoretical and political retreat 
from Marxism and the militant class 
struggle, and by extreme organiza- 
tional looseness and absence of disci- 
pline. In the face of the difficulties 
of the struggle, they gradually 
evolved into talking societies. Petty- 
bourgeois elements became more and 
more dominant in the leadership and 
more preponderant in the member- 
ship. Most glaring was the develop- 
ment away from a Marxist position 
on the national character of the op- 
pression of the Negro people. While 
this process was to be noted in the 
Party throughout the country, it 
naturally had its sharpest expression 
in the Jim-Crow and lynch-ridden 
South. For the brutal oppression of 
the Negro nation in the Black Belt, 
based on the backward share-crop- 
ping plantation system and strong 
slave survivals, served as the spring- 
board for spreading and tightening 
the whole Jim-Crow and lynch setup 
in the South. Under such extremely 
difficult circumstances, only the 
soundest theoretical clarity on the 
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Negro question could stand the test. 

In the early Forties, even prior to 
its- dissolution, the Party in the South 
began to veer away’ from an under- 
standing of the national character of 
Negro oppression, of the potential 
might of the Negro liberation move- 
ment and its role as an indispensable 
ally of the labor and progressive 
movement. It tended more and more 
to a position of bourgeois-liberalism 
on the Negro question, reaching its 
climax in the educational associations 
in 1944-45. By the time of the Party’s 
reconstitution, these educational or- 
ganizations were permeated with 
white-chauvinism and were operat- 
ing on the basis of a thoroughly 
bourgeois-liberal policy, expressed 
essentially in the abandonment of 
the struggle for the complete national 
liberation of the Negro people and 
in a patronizing approach of “help- 
ing the Negroes” out of their plight. 


THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE 
PARTY IN THE SOUTH 


The reconstitution of the Party 
organizations was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1945. Six state and district 
organizations were set up in the 
South that year and two more were 
added in 1946. In this work it was 
necessary to conduct a vigorous strug- 
gle against revisionist and bourgeois- 
liberal thinking and policies. The 
validity of Marxism-Leninism and 
the role of the independent Marxist 
political party of the working class 
had to be clearly affirmed. 

The general Marxian principles 
were translated into concrete policy 
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to meet the immediate postwar sity. 
ation in which the Party was being 
reestablished. The various illusions 
that had been. bred, especially during 
the war, about the new postwar 
South had to be dashed against the 
hard rock of reality. The significance 
of the emerging postwar offensive 
of American imperialism, and a mili- 
tant line of policy to combat this 
reactionary offensive that was already 
developing after V-E Day, had to be 
put forth as a precondition for the 
reestablishment of the Party. In the 
very process of reconstituting the 
Party, Southern Communists, l- 
though few in number, centered 
their attention on combating the re 
actionary efforts to destroy the war- 
time economic and political gains of 
the Southern toilers, especially the 
oppressed Negro people. Southem 
Communists came forward with a 
program of struggle for adequate 
wages, for jobs and security, for 
equal rights for the Negroes, during 
the reconversion period. 


The most important single task 
during the period of the Party’s re 
constitution was to smash the white 
chauvinist practices and attitudes in 
the movement in the South, and the 
bourgeois-liberal policies which un- 
derestimated the importance of the 
struggle for Negro rights and the 
relationship of this struggle to the 
labor and democratic movement 
This was achieved by a Marxian 
analysis of the national character of 
the oppression of the Negro peopl, 
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of the Black 
Belt, and its profoundly  reac- 
tionary effect on the economy 
and life of the entire South. Nor was 
this an idle or abstract discussion 
for Southern Communists; it was 
rather a springboard to action in the 
struggle for Negro rights. 

Placing the Negro question on a 
Marxian foundation called for a cor- 
rect explanation of the relationship 
between the Negro people’s move- 
ment and the working-class and dem- 
ocratic movement of the South and 
the entire country. It meant to point 
out to the Southern white masses, 
and to the labor movement in par- 
ticular, that the system of Jim Crow 
and lynch terror was the very means 
for the impoverishment and degra- 
dation of the white masses, that no 
lasting and decisive progress could 
be made in the South or in the 
United States as a whole while the 
barbarous system of national oppres- 
sion of the Negro people remained 
intact. It meant that the struggle 
against the lynch system was in the 
direct and absolute interest of the 
white workers and that there was 
no other way for their own salvation 
short of putting an end to the lynch 
system once and for all. It meant 
to reafim emphatically that the Ne- 
gro liberation movement was the 
indispensable ally of the labor and 
progressive movement of the South 
and the country. 

In a decisive sense, success in re- 
constituting the Party could be meas- 
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tation 
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ured by the degree to which this 
Marxian approach was carried out 
in practice, and the degree to which 
bourgeois-liberal paternalism and 
white-chauvinist practices were com- 
bated. 

Another essential factor in reestab- 
lishing the Party was the need, es- 
pecially important for the South, to 
give our organization a fighting 
character. It was necessary to make 
our Party an organization of action 
and struggle, to infuse it with con- 
fidence that even a young, small 
Party can overcome big obstacles and 
difficulties and lead mass movements 
if it has a correct policy and a fight- 
ing spirit. The reconstruction of the 
Party was, in the main, carried 
through on the basis of a modest and 
realistic policy of concentration on 
main political areas, industrial cen- 
ters, and industrial workers. The 
growth of the Southern labor move- 
ment gave special emphasis to con- 
centration on the development of 
native white and Negro workers, as 
well as returning G.l.’s, for leader- 
ship of the Party in the South and 
for overcoming the inroads of petty- 
bourgeois elements during the re- 
visionist period. 

The reconstitution of the Party in 
the South in the face of many diffi- 
culties, of limited forces and a rela- 
tively new membership, as well as 
the depth and gravity of the revision- 
ist mistakes, was obviously no easy 
task. On the contrary, it required 
a bold and persistent political strug- 
gle and extended political clarifica- 
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tion to rid the movement of the re- 
visionist confusion, especially on the 
Negro question, as well as on the 
role and character of a Marxist po- 
litical party and on the Socialist ob- 
jective. 

In brief, the complex and difficult 
task of reestablishing the Party in 
the South was successful because the 
Party policy was correct, because it 
reacted to the political realities of 
the Jim-Crow and _lynch-ridden 
South and reflected the needs and 
aspirations of the working class and 
oppressed Negro people. 


SOME MAJOR PARTY 
ACTIVITIES 


In the past two years the Party in 
the South has reached a membership 
of over 2,000, the highest it has ever 
attained. Most Southern districts 
doubled, and one or two tripled and 
quadrupled, their membership dur- 
ing this period, This growth was due 
primarily to the fact that the Party 
was active in defending the needs 
of the people and successful in get- 
ting results in the course of the 
struggle. 

In a number of districts where the 
Party was under attack (Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Texas), the mili- 
tant and public defense of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Communist 
Party helped to strengthen the Party 
organization, For example, in New 
Orleans the Party was under sharp 
attack last winter. Public meetings 
were broken up and many were ar- 
rested. Goon squads roamed the city 
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and Communists were threatened 
and beaten. The Party fought back 
by going to the people with the is. 
sues and by its militant court de. 
fense, especially symbolized in the 
stand taken by the State Chairman 
of the Party, James E. Jackson, who, 
as Communist and Negro, had been 
the main object of attack. As a re 
sult, the Party grew, became con- 
solidated, and strengthened its mass 
connections. 

One of the major activities of 
Southern Communists was their par- 
ticipation in the fight for labor's 
rights and needs, in the wage and 
strike struggles (maritime, tobacco, 
furniture, transport, mining, etc.), 
and in labor’s historic drive to or- 
ganize the unorganized millions in 
the South. 

In connection with labor’s organ- 
izing drive, certain sectarian tenden- 
cies developed among Left and other 
progressive forces. These tendencies 
toward sectarianism and retreat were 
given impetus by the Red-baiting 
activities of some of the leaders 
of the C.1.O. drive, by their hesitant 
approach to organizing the Negro 
workers, and by the vicious and ter- 
rorist opposition to labor’s drive 
by the employers. The Party had to 
carry on a struggle against these ten- 
dencies which also reflected a lack of 
understanding of the political signifi- 
cance of organizing the unorganized 
in the South. 

However, in every instance where 
the Communists fought persistently 
to overcome sectarianism and certain 
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capitulatory tendencies, and were 
able to participate in the drive with 
other progressive forces, splendid re- 
sults were achieved. 

One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in this respect was the organ- 
ization of 10,000 Negro tobacco leaf 
house workers in the Black Belt 
area of Eastern North Carolina. In 
the past year Communists, together 
with other progressive forces, have 
helped to achieve results in these 
instances because they relied on mili- 
tant struggle and the initiative of the 
rank and file in the plants. Further- 
more, they had a correct approach to 
the Negro question, which served as 
a point of departure for organizing 
the unorganized, white as well as 
Negro. In a number of instances, 
Communists also participated effec- 
tively in the Southern organizing 
drive of the A. F. of L. 

From the moment of its reconsti- 
tution, the Party in every Southern 
district has made the fight to defend 
the wartime gains of the Negro peo- 
ple, the fight against lynch terror 
and fer equal rights of the Negro 
people, a central part of its work. 
The effectiveness of the Southern 
Communists’ immediate struggle for 
Negro rights has been especially en- 
hanced in the past ten months by the 
National Committee resolution on 
the Negro question. The deepening 
of our Marxist understanding of the 
Negro liberation movement and the 
character of the oppression of the Ne- 








gro majority in the Black Belt, the 
putting forth of the slogan of self-de- 
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termination for the oppressed Negro 
nation in the Black Belt, not as an 
immediate slogan but as a long range 
and fundamental educational slogan; 
has given a new impetus to the 
struggle for Negro rights in the 
South. A few salient examples will 
show the living connection between 
our basic position and the everyday 
struggle for Negro rights. 

In Winston-Salem the organiza- 
tion of the 7,000 Reynolds tobacco 
workers into the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural, and Allied Workers- 
C.1.O., their struggles, -and finally 
their strike of last spring, under mili- 
tant leadership, served as an example 
of the leading role of the Negro 
working class in the Negro libera- 
tion movement. The organized Rey- 
nolds workers spearheaded the drive 
to organize the 10,000 Negro tobacco 
workers in the leaf houses in the 
Eastern North Carolina Black Belt. 
This forged a link between organized 
labor and the share-croppers in the 
common fight against the tobacco 
capitalists and tobacco plantation 
owners. The politically conscidus and 
militantly-led Reynolds workers 
initiated the movement last spring, 
in the Winston-Salem city -elections, 
that formed both the United Negro 
Citizens Committee and the United 
Labor Committee. This led to the 
historic election victory of the Negro 
veteran, Reverend Kenneth Wil- 
liams, as well as that of the labor 
candidate for the City Council, R. 
E. Denny. 

The Left Wing was an effective 
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part of these movements because it 
understood that they were part of 
the larger struggle for the complete 
liberation of the Negro people from 
their special national oppression and 
for the advancement of the labor 
movement in the South. Further- 


more, these struggles were uniting ° 


the Negro people, heightening their 
national conciousness, and preparing 
the ground for the later struggles for 
broader political rights and freedom, 
for the right to the land and self- 
government in the Black Belt, for 
complete liberation. 

Another important fact was that 
the basis of the day-to-day work of 
the North Carolina Communists was 
a.sound understanding of the na- 
tional character of the oppression of 
the Negro people. For example, in 
big advertisements in the two main 
newspapers of the state, the Com- 
munist Party pointed out the base 
of Negro oppression—the  semi- 
slave share-cropping system—and 
how this is the means that keeps the 
whole state and the South backward. 
On the basis of government per 
capita figures, the Communists 
pointed out that Jim Crow and 
lynchings cost the white workers $10 
a week in lower wages, and showed 
how the fight for higher wages is 
interconnected with the fight for 
Negro liberation. 

It was this correct approach to the 
Negro question and its relation to 
the labor and democratic movement 
that, despite important shortcomings 
and unfinished tasks, enabled the 
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Communist Party of North Caroling 
to withstand the unprecedented, 
combined employer-Bourbon and 
House Un-American Committe 
Red-baiting attacks that wer 
launched against it during the spring 
and summer of this year. 

A similar understanding of the 
living connection between the daily 
struggles and the ultimate struggle 
for the right to self-determination 
characterized the work of Southem 
Communists in the fight agains 
Bilbo and Talmadge. In the latter 
case the newly formed and small 
Communist Party of Georgia played 
an important role in defeating the 
K.K.K.-fascist coup of Herman Tal. 
madge for the governorship last win- 
ter. Inspired by an understanding 
of the whole nature of the struggk 
for the national liberation of the 
Negro people, the courageous Geor- 
gia Communists waged a vigorous 
and principled fight against the s 
called white primary and mobilized 
tens of thousands with their fighting 
message. The Communists under- 
stood that the fight against Talmadge 
and the white primary was part o 
the fight against the Monroe (Ga) 
quadruple lynching, against the drive 
to push wages to $1.00 a day on the 
plantations. They knew that this 
fight was part of the larger fight for 
land reform, for Negro-white soli 
darity, for complete Negro liberation, 
and for the advance of the entire 
South from its present unequal and 
depressed status. 

These few examples demonstrate 
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the unity of theory and practice on 
the Negro question. The fundamen- 
tal understanding of the national 
oppression of the Negro people and 
the basic struggle for land and free- 
dom for the oppressed Negro ma- 
jority in the Black Belt gave clarity 
and courage to the immediate strug- 
gles for Negro rights and against 
lynch terror, against Bilbo and Tal- 
madge, for the election of Reverend 
Williams, etc. The interplay between 
the present struggle for the right of 
Negroes to vote and hold public office 
and the ultimate movement for self- 
government and majority rule, for 
complete liberation of the Negro 
people in the Black Belt, becomes 
more apparent as the immediate 
struggles spread and the national 
consciousness of the Negro people 
rises. Furthermore, to the extent that 
Southern Communists, as well as 
progressives generally in the labor 
and Negro people’s movement, deep- 
en their understanding of the real 
national character of Negro oppres- 
sion and its relation to the labor- 
progressive movement, to that extent 
will the fight against lynch terror, 
for Negro rights, for the defense of 
labor and all toilers in the South, be 
advanced and the development of 
the ultimate movement for the com- 
plete liberation of the oppressed Ne- 
gro people be brought closer. 
Despite the immense difficulties of 
the struggle in the South, the Com- 
munists emphasize this basic 
fact: The struggle of the oppressed 
Negro people against lynching, for 
equal rights and national liberation, 
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is not an obstacle and hindrance to 
labor’s struggles, which is essentially 
the position of reactionary Social- 
Democracy and bourgeois-liberalism. 
It is, on the contrary, a priceless and 
indispensable asset to the labor and 
democratic movement of the South 
and the whole country. 

The work of the Party in the South 
since its reconstitution is proof of 
the enormous progress made in over- 
coming the revisionist mistakes on 
the Negro question ard the invalu- 
able aid of the National Committee 
resolution on the struggle for Negro 
rights and the question of self-de- 
termination. However, it would be 
absolutely impermissible to rest con- 
tent with the substantial progress 
made so long as lynch terror reigns 
supreme and the Wall Street-Bour- 
bon combination dominates the 
South. The Negro question is one of 
the most urgent and complex ques- 
tions that faces American Commu- 
nists—and_ especially Communists 
in the South. Daily through- 
out the South, in a thousand ways, 
the reactionaries poison the air with 
white-supremacy propaganda, @ la 
Hitler. And in the huge prison called 
the rural Black Belt, the brutality 
and lynch terror against the Negroes, 
which are hidden from the American 
people by a heavy cotton curtain, 
are reminiscent of Dachau and 
Buchenwald. Under such difficult 
conditions, constant vigilance and re- 
examination of our work in the fight 
for Negro rights is a primary obliga- 
tion for Southern Communists. 
Only recently, in one Southern 
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district where a number of important 
struggles for Negro rights had been 
led in the past two years, strong 
bourgeois-liberal tendencies on the 
Negro question cropped up again, 
including paternalistic and white- 
chauvinist tendencies. Above all, un- 
der the severe pressure of the lynch 
atmosphere, tendencies were revealed 
in the day-to-day work which ex- 
pressed a failure to understand that 
the fight against lynch terror and for 
Negro rights is a powerful asset to 
the labor and democratic movement. 
Undoubtedly, if a self-critical ex- 
amination were made, similar wrong 
tendencies could be found in other 
sections in the South, especially 
where the membership is new. 
The major shortcoming that still 
remains in our work in the South 
is the inability to convey adequately 
and concretely to large sections of 
the white workers their own interest 
in the fight for Negro fights. At 
present this is most sharply expressed 
in. the inadequate struggle in the 
South to put an end to the lynch 
terror. The rapid overcoming of this 
weakness, which exists in one form 
or another in every Party organiza- 
tion in the South, is the central task 
of Southern Communists. The ur- 
gency of this struggle is shown by 
the fact that lynch terror is a pace- 
setter for advancing fascism through- 
out the United States. Lynch terror 
is the secret of the moral strength 
of the Wall Street-Bourbon combi- 
nation. It is the secret of the weak- 
ness of the Southern working class. 
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Any American in the South or else. 
where who does not stand up and 
fight to put an end to the barbaric 
lynch terror, in effect by this failure 
assists reaction in its drive toward 
fascism in the United States. 

A recent Southern Party confer. 
ence critically examined our work 
in the South in the fight agains 
lynching. It emphasized the fact 
that the key to the successful strug. 
gle against lynch terror is the win. 
ning of the labor movement and the 
white masses in the South for united 
mass action against the lynch ter- 
ror, for punishment of the lynchers, 
for Federal action to defend the lives 
and property of Negroes, and for 
state and Federal anti-lynching laws. 
This emphasis was made on the 
basis of an analysis of the present 
relation of forces in the South. 

The oppressed Negro people in 
the South, especially in the cities and 
towns, are more united and politi. 
cally active than ever before. Organ 
ized labor, as well as sections of the 
white students, veterans, teachers, 
and other professionals and various 
church and women’s groups, have 
made considerable progress and have 
frequently joined, even though some- 
times hesitatingly, in the struggle 
against the Wall Street-Bourbon 
rulers of the South. But the fact is 
that at the present stage the move 
ment of the white masses lags far 
behind that of the Negro people. 
The main task of all progressives, 
and the Communists in the firs, 
place, is to bring the labor move 
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ment into closer alliance with the 
advancing Negro people’s movement, 
in their common interests. (In this 
connection note the statement by 
George Googe quoted below.) 


SOME KEY WEAKNESSES 


In line with its industrial concen- 
tration policy our Party has made 
considerable progress in a number 
of important industries in the South. 
But it has made little progress in the 
largest industry, namely textile, 
whose labor force is composed al- 
most exclusively of white workers. 
There are many real difficulties in- 
volved in the work in the scattered 
textile mill, villages, due to limited 
forces, etc. The major reason for 
our weakness in this industry is an 
insufficient ability in practice to 
show the textile workers, on the basis 
of their own grievances, that they 
have common interests with the Ne- 
gro people. For the Jim-Crow sys- 
tem is the cause of low wages and 
pellagra among the textile work- 
ers. The Negro-haters and the 
labor-baiters, the inciters to lynch- 


ing, and the supporters of the Taft-~ 
Hartley Bill, the K.K.K. and the 


open-shoppers, are one and the 
same. Finally, in their own 
interest, in defense of their families 
and children, the textile workers 
must join with the Negro people 
in the struggle against the common 
Wall Street-Bourbon enemy. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the rais- 
ing of the wages and the general 
improvement of the conditions of 
the workers in this key Southern in- 
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dustry, would be a tremendous im- 
petus in raising the economic and 
political level of the entire South. 

This weakness of Communist 
work in the textile industry, which 
derives from our weakness in win- 
ning the white workers, is directly 
connected with another major short- 
coming of our work, namely, an 
underestimation of, and inadequate 
struggle against, reactionary Social- 
Democracy and Trotskyism in the 
South. It is precisely in the textile 
industry that reactionary Social- 
Democrats have their main base in 
the South, and it is precisely on the 
Negro question that they carry on 
their damaging work. They do this 
either by trying to ignore the Negro 
question among the white textile 
workers, thereby giving the employ- 
ers and the Ku Klux Klan the initia- 
tive; or by condoning Negro-bait- 
ing; or by a paternalistic approach, 
and sometimes opposition to Negro- 
white solidarity, as well as by fre- 
quent covering up of these actions 
with “Left” phrases about the strug- 
gle for Negro rights. 

In short, in order to overcome our 
many weaknesses, it is imperative 
for Southern Communists to deepen 
their understanding of the funda- 
mental national character of the op- 
pression of the Negro people. They 
must be able to relate the struggle 
against lynching and for Negro- 
white solidarity to the common in- 
terests of all Southern toilers and to 
the conditions, needs, and interests 
of the working class and the white 
workers in particular. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


The current offensive in the 
South, which is a domestic coun- 
terpart of the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan, is characterized 
not only by the open lynch terror 
with government support. It is seen 
in the intensified anti-labor drive 
inspired by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
by the unconstitutional efforts of 
the poll-taxers to maintain control 
in the 1948 elections, and by the con- 
tinued anti-Communist hysteria. At 
the same time a new wave of strug- 
gle among the Negro people, and in 
the ranks of labor as well as other 
sections of the population, is rising 


to challenge the Wall Street-Bour- 
bon domination in the South. 

In an editorial in the New Repub- 
lic of July 7, Henry Wallace sums 
up the situation in the South ade- 
quately when he says: 


The opposition [i.c., the reactionary 
polltax Democrats] is capable, well or- 
ganized and well financed. But it can- 
not withstand a united attack by or- 
ganized labor and its allies. A dynamic 
program, vigorously implemented, can 
sweep aside the existing reactionary 
machines in every state... . 

When reactionaries cannot be beaten 
in clublike Democratic primaries, they 
should, wherever possible, have the op- 
position of indeptndent Democrats 
running in the final elections. 


In the same editorial, Mr. Wal- 
lace gives additional sound advice 
to labor and the progressive forces 
of the nation. He says: 
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. . the AFL, the CIO and the rail. 
road brotherhoods must join to organ. 
ize, educate and politically activate the 
workers and the small farmers of the 
South. . . . An alliance of labor, th 
farmers and small business is neces 
OMY. . + « 

The success of labor’s organizing 
drives in the South and the intensity 
of its political-education work will . ,, 
determine the future of the nation 
itself. 

One of the most significant politi 
cal developments in recent months 
in the South is the progressive stir- 
rings in the A. F. of L., which in 
the past acquiesced in the Jim-Crow 
system and often even supported it 
At the North Carolina Federation 
of Labor Convention in Augus, 
George L. Googe, the conservative 
Southern director of the A. F. of L, 
stated that a Negro vote of 2,500,0w 
would be polled in the South in 194 
and would “naturally drift into th 
same bracket as the labor vote.”* The 
achievement of this labor-Negw 
people’s political unity, Googe went 
on to tell a cheering audience 


- would mean that “there will be m 


longer any Pappy O’Daniels, an 
Bilbos or any Talmadges in th 
South.”* 

That this statement is not a pas 
ing remark but part of a significa 
development in the A. F. of L.i 
seen by the South Carolina Feder 
tion of Labor Convention held this 
summer, which formed itself as % 
state labor political club and urged 
locai unions to set up labor polliticd 


* My emphasis—N.R. 
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clubs to fight the poll-tax Bourbons 
of the state. Immediately after the 
State Convention a political club, in- 
cluding the A. F. of L., C.1.O., and 
Railroad Brotherhoods, was formed 
in Columbia to carry on the fight. 
The Texas A. F. of L. Convention 
held in July also made considerable 
progress on the question of Negro- 
white unity. And in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the formerly separate white and 
Negro A. F. of L. central bodies 
recently merged after functioning 
separately for many years. 

These important changes in the 
A. F. of L. reflect its growth in the 
South to a membership of 2,200,000, 
including half a million Negroes and 
large numbers of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. The old, small, 
highly skilled locals, where K.K.K. 
sentiment still exists, are no longer 
dominant in many of the A. F. of L. 


bodies in the South. The changes in 


the A. F. of L. also reflect the mili- 
tant mood of struggle against the 
Taft-Hartley Act and its poll-tax 
supporters. Together with this, the 
most significant factor influencing 
the progressive currents in the A. F. 
of L. is the rising militancy of the 
Negro liberation movement and the 
unity and political consciousness of 
the Negro pepole. This is seen, above 
all, in the estimated 700,000 Negro 
votes cast in the South in 1946; in 
the election victory of Reverend 
Kenneth Williams in Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; in the fact that in the 
past period Negroes have run for 
public office in Virginia, North and 
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South Carolina, Florida, Texas, etc.; 
and in the right-to-vote movements 
of Negroes from one end of the 
South to the other. 

All of these developments pave 
the way for still further strengthen- 
ing the united action of labor, the 
toiling farmers, and the Negro peo- 
ple as the basis for a broad demo- 
cratic coalition in the 1948 elections. 
Such a broad democratic coalition, 
which would include spokesmen 
for the liberal bourgeoisie, can play 
an effective part in helping to break 
the unholy alliance between the poll- 
tax Democrats and the Republicans 
in Congress. 


PARTY TASKS 


The Communist Party in the 
South is small and it faces greater 


difficulties than the Party in other 


sections of the country. But it has 
enormous opportunities. 

In the central political task that 
faces the people of the South—the 
1948 elections—the Communists will 
help to strengthen the broadest 
democratic coalition against the re- 
actionary poll-tax Democrats, and 
especially against the Talmadges, 
Rankins, et al. This can be achieved 
by strengthening the pro-Roosevelt 
and pro-Wallace forces in the Demo- 
cratic Party, as well as the inde- 
pendent forces of labor and the Ne- 
gro people, with a view toward the 
isolation and defeat of the reaction- 
ary poll-taxers in the Democratic 
Party and the development of a new 
political alignment in the South. 
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Effective results in the struggle 
against the poll-tax “Republocrats” 
in the 1948 elections can be achieved 
by developing the struggle for the 
daily needs of the people. A fighting 
program for action for the South— 
centered around the struggle against 
high prices and for jobs and ade- 
quate wages, for the right of Negroes 
to vote and to run for public office, 
against lynch terror and for demo- 
cratic land reform, and for peace— 
must be concretized on a state and 
city scale. In the neighborhood, fac- 
tory, and on_ the plantation, 
the struggle for the most pressing 
needs of the toilers, especially, at 
this moment, against the sky-rocket- 
ing of prices, must become the 
basis for developing real statewide 


united political action of the Negro. 


people and of the labor movement. 

At a time when organized labor in 
the South with its 3,000,000 mem- 
bers, of whom almost 750,000 are Ne- 
groes, faces sharp economic and po- 
litical attacks, the Communists need 
to increase their militant defense of 
labor’s rights and needs, and the very 
existence of the trade unions. They 
must advance united labor action on 
local issues and against the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. They must take a bold ap- 
proach to labor’s organizing drive 
despite increasing pessimism in some 
sections of labor, and show them- 
selves to be dynamic organizers of 
the masses. 

In all their mass activities the 
Communists must keep in the fore- 
front the imperative and _ historic 
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need to build a fighting mass Com. 
munist Party in the South. The spirit 
of the All-Southern Party Confer. 
ence in the winter of 1946, which 
initiated a successful recruiting 
drive, must be revived and height. 
ened. Use must be made of the rich 
experiences in recruiting in the pas 
two years, the policy of concentrat- 
ing on winning industrial workers 
veterans, and women, of planning 
the recruiting campaign, of good 
preparation of recruiting meetings 
We need to learn how to build 
our Party in the course of a 
tion and struggle, how to consoli- 
date our organization and integrate 
each member as an active Com- 
munist. In such cities as Birming- 
ham, Winston-Salem, Atlanta, etc, 
we must work out concrete plans to 
make real progress in recruiting 
white workers, which will also help 
in intensifying our work in recruit 
ing Negroes. 

One of the most important things 
to remember is that our Party has 
a real history and tradition of strug- 
gle in the South, beginning twenty 
years ago, which is known to tens 
of thousands of workers. 

In the late Twenties the Commu 
nists blazed the trail in the Gastonia 
strike and other textile struggles for 
trade union organization and in de 
fense of the workers’ needs. In the 
historic Scottsboro case, in the Hern- 
don case, and in the organization of 
the share-croppers in the early Thir- 
ties, the Communists paved the way 
for labor-Negro cooperation in the 
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US. during the Roosevelt period. 

In the late Thirties and early For- 
ties Southern Communists played a 
vital role in the mass unemployed 
struggles, in the birth of the C.LO. 
in the South, in the anti-poll-tax and 
anti-K.K.K. fight and other major 
political struggles. Southern Com- 
munists contributed vigorously to 
the war effort, even though the liqui- 
dation of the Party severely crippled 
other militant and constructive ac- 
tivities. 

In the past two years the recon- 
stituted Communist Party has once 
more held aloft the banner of Marx- 
ism on the Negro question. It has 
carried on a vigorous struggle for 
the franchise for the Negro people 
and against the lynch terror. It has 
participated effectively in  labor’s 
organizing drive and in the fight 
against the Bilbos, Talmadges, and 
Rankins. It has exposed the imperi- 
alist bipartisan foreign policy of the 
Truman Administration. The Com- 
munist Party has pointed the way to 
overcoming the unequal status of 
the South and the depressed condi- 
tions of the white workers and farm- 
ers through the path of Negro lib- 
eration. Southern Communists can 
be proud of their fighting record. 
They are flesh and blood of the 
Southern working class and op- 
pressed Negro people. 

With pride in their fighting tra- 
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ditions, Southern Communists must 
intensify their pioneering and trail- 
blazing spirit in the present drive to 
build our Party. In addition to pur- 
suing a correct fighting policy, it is 
necessary drastically to improve or- 
ganizational practices and methods 
of work and, above all, the work of 
the Party clubs and each individual 
member. 

The numerous experiences of 
Party clubs in the past two years in 
action and struggle on prices, hous- 
ing and rent, on wages and the or- 
ganizing drive, in the fight for Ne- 
gro rights and against lynch terror, 
the distribution of the Southern edi- 
tion of the Sunday Worker and of 
simple leaflets on burning issues— 
all of this has laid the groundwork 
for building the Party. The strength- 
ening of the mass activity of the 
Party clubs in the more difficult 
conditions of the Jim-Crow South, 
and the activity of each club in its 
own name, is the key to recruit- 
ing. At the same time, the club 
meetings must be made interesting 
by means of well-prepared agendas, 
and Party education must be linked 
with the issues of struggle. Steps 
leading toward the training and 
promotion of Negro and white 
cadres to Party leadership in 


the South must be boldly undertaken. 
In this way we will build a fighting 
mass Communist Party in the South. 








THE SOCIAL-DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTIES AND 
LABOR UNITY" 


By S. IVANOV 


Tue Sixtu International Socialist 
Conference met in Zurich from June 
7 to g. Socialist (or Labor) parties 
from nineteen countries were repre- 
sented. One of the items of the 
agenda was the “definite reconstitu- 
tion of the Socialist International.” 

The first International Socialist 
Conference, held in London in De- 
cember, 1944, with the express pur- 
pose of discussing the question of 
reviving the International, postponed 
the examination of this question. The 
second conference, which met in 
London in March, 1945, set up a 
commission to prepare for the resur- 
rection of the International. But at 
the third conference, convened at 
‘Clacton-on-Sea (England) in the 
middle of May, 1946, which was at- 
tended for the first time by repre- 
sentatives of Socialist parties of East- 
ern and South-Eastern Europe, the 
discussion of the Socialist Interna- 
tional took a different turn. The rec- 
ommendation was no longer to re- 
store the prewar international or- 
ganization of the Socialist parties, 


* Reprinted from New Times, 


No. 
25, June 20, 1947 and No. 26, ae +i 1947. 
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but only to establish cooperation 
among these parties. The conference 
discarded the idea of establishing an 
International, and confined itself to 
setting up a Socialist Information 
and Liason Office—something in the 
nature of a subsidiary bureau of the 
Foreign Policy Department of the 
British Labor Party Executive. 

At the fourth International Social. 
ist Conference, which met in Paris in 
August, 1946, the question of the 
International was not raised at all, 
At the fifth conference (Bourne 
mouth, November, 1946) the views 
of the delegates diverged, and the 
conference was forced officially to 
admit that the resurrection of the In- 
ternational was neither possible nor 
expedient. The conference, however, 
formed a Consultative Committee 
(also linked up with the Foreign 
Policy Department of the Labor 
Party Executive) to serve as a liason 
between the British Labor Party and 
the other Socialist parties and to 
maintain contact among the latter 
This committee was to summon pe 
riodical conferences of delegates of 
the Socialist parties for the purpos 
of mutual information and exchange 
of views. 

It should be observed that both at 
Clacton and Bournemouth the a- 
tention of the delegates of the Brit 
ish Labor Party and the Socialis 
parties of Belgium, Holland, Aus 
tria, and the Scandinavian countrits 
was chiefly taken up with the prod 
lem of German Social-Democracy. 
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They deemed it necessary to include 
Schumacher’s German Social-Demo- 
cratic Party in the contemplated In- 
ternational and to render it moral, 
political, and other assistance in 
combating the influence and activi- 
ties of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany. This concern for Schu- 
macher’s- party was so challenging 
that a representative of one of the 
Socialist parties of Eastern Europe 
wanted to know whether Britain 
was not designing to utilize the Ger- 
man Social-Democracy as a weapon 
against the Soviet Union. 

The Bournemouth Conference de- 
cisions gave official form to the liqui- 
dation of the long defunct Second 
International, and at the same time 
categorically rejected the idea of cre- 
ating a new Socialist International. 

Labor Party leaders, in their visits 
to European countries, particularly 
stressed the significance of the re- 
nunciation by the Bournemouth Con- 
ference of the plan to create a new 
International. Nevertheless, at the 
Zurich Conference the question was 
raised again. This conference met 
behind closed doors, and no infor- 
mation is yet available as to its de- 
liberations. It is known, however, 
that it decided to set up “a commis- 
sion to define the ideological basis, 
methods of action, and functions of 
a Socialist International.” This com- 
mission is to present its report with- 
in a year after its formation. In other 
words, the question was again raised, 
and again postponed. 

Thus, at all the International So- 
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cialist Conferences summoned on the 
initiative and under the auspices of 
the British Labor Party Executive— 
from the one in London in Decem- 
ber, 1944 to the latest in Zurich in 
June, 1947—we find the same thing 
happening: the question of the In- 
ternational is raised, discussed, and 
deferred. And each time a rather 
strange procedure is observed: the 
non-existent and officially liquidated 
International decides to accept or not 
to accept new members into its non- 
existent ranks. The Zurich Confer- 
ence, for instance, examined the ap- 


plication for affiliation to the “So- 


cialist International” of the German 
Social-Democratic Party led by Schu- 
macher. The application was sup- 
ported by the British, Belgian, Scan- 
dinavian, and Austrian delegates. 
After discussion it was rejected by 
ten votes to five, with four absten- 
tions. Immediately after thé vote, a 
“liason commission” was set up to 
aid “the efforts of the German Social- 
Democrats.” 

If Schumacher’s party is making 
any efforts at all, it is to split the 
German labor movement. Schu- 
macher spoke at the Zurich Confer- 
ence. His speech was one long mali- 
cious and slanderous tirade against 
the Socialist Unity Party of Ger- 
many. The existence of this party 
worries the Right-Wing Social-Dem- 
ocrats most of all—far more than the 
activities of the fascist groups and 
semi-fascist parties in the Western 
zones of occupation of Germany. 

But the conference was much 











more circumspect in regard to the 
application of the Bulgarian Social- 
Democratic Party. It resolved to send 
a “commission of inquiry” to- Bul- 
garia before deciding the question of 
admitting the Bulgarian Socialists 
into the “International.” 

Here, then, we have two facts: on 
the one hand, the failure of the at- 
tempts to resurrect the Second Inter- 
national, or to create a new Socialist 
International; on the other, the exist- 
ence of an undefined, elastic, uncon- 
trolled, but nevertheless, functioning, 
substitute for an International. 

Evidently, such a state of affairs 
falls in at the present juncture with 
the plans of the more reactionary 
leaders of the West-European So- 
cialist parties. In particular, it is ex- 
tremely advantageous to the interna- 
tional maneuvers of the British La- 
bor Party. Its leaders and press have 
been, and still are, upholding the 
thesis that an international Socialist 
organization which would have 
broad political powers and whose de- 
cisions would be binding on all its 
national sections is undesirable and 
unfeasible. The official justification 
for this thesis was given by Denis 
Healey, international secretary of the 
British Labor Party, in an article on 
the Clacton Conference. His argu- 
ments are roughly as follows: The 
creation of a Socialist International 
is impossible and undesirable because 
the Socialist parties have no com- 
mon and uniform interests. Many of 
them are actual (or prospective) gov- 
ernment parties and are responsible 
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for the national policies of their coup. 
tries, and therefore can under » 
circumstances be guided by the &. 
cisions of any international body, 
Furthermore, the British Labor Px. 
ty and the Socialist parties of th 
bigger countries cannot consent w 
abide by the decisions of an Interna. 
tional which is based on the equality 
of all its sections, because the Social. 
ist parties of the smaller and weaker 
countries would be in the majority, 
On the other hand, Healey pointed 
out, many of the European Socialis 
parties would not be willing to sub 
ordinate themselves to an Intern. 
tional, the leadership of which woul 
inevitably be in the hands of th 
Western Socialists (meaning the Brit 
ish Laborites). 

Healey’s arguments fairly acu 
rately sum up the situation. They 
explain why the British Labor Pany 
leaders have devised and put into 
effect a system of “loose” relations 
among the Socialist parties. By this 
means they will be able in all circum 
stances to retain the leadership d 
Socialist Parties in a number of cour 
tries, without binding themselves 
observe the rules, program, or dec 
sions of an international organiz 
tion. This suits them all the more, 
since such an organization might in 
some measure be a vehicle of expres 
sion for those Socialist parties whos 
policies are not to the liking of the 
Labor Party leaders, especially thei 
policy of uniting the democrat 
forces of their countries. We know 
that in postwar Europe there at 
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Socialist parties that have broken 
with the traditional Right-wing So- 
cial-Democratic policy of splitting 
the labor movement. 

The policy of the Labor Party to- 
ward the other Socialist parties is 
determined exclusively by its foreign 
policy, which, as we know, has 
nothing socialistic about it, and is 
merely a continuation of Churchill’s 
policy. Among the chief methods 
employed for its realization is the 
attempt to secure the support of the 
conservative and reactionary forces, 
and to prevent a bloc of the progres- 
sive democratic forces and the unity 
of the working class. Hence the im- 
placable hostility of the Labor Party 
leaders to unity of action in any 
shape or form between the Socialists 
and Communists in any country, 
and their resistance to the efforts to 
create united working-class parties. 
Hence, too, the strong support they 
give to reactionary Social-Democratic 
leaders, to inveterate splitters, and 
their tendency to regard every honest 
Socialist who does not agree with 
this pernicious policy as a “crypto- 
Communist.” We have an eloquent 
example of the policy encouraged by 
the British Laborites within the So- 
cialist parties in the splitting activi- 
ties of Saragat, who, at a moment 
when the fate of Italian democracy 
and the independence of Italy are at 
stake, has broken away from the 
Italian Socialist Party and is striving 
to torpedo unity of action between 
Socialists and Communists. 

Giuseppe Saragat was one of the 
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representatives of the Italian Socialist 
Party who on October 25, 1946, 
signed a pact for unity of action with 
the Italian Communist Party. !f there 
had not been unity of action between 
the two parties of the working class, 
there would not have been a repub- 
lic, nor any progressive reforms, in 
Italy today, and Italy herself would 
have been in the same position as 
Greece. This is clear to all. It was 
clear to Saragat too, yet he decided 
to break the unity pact. Saragat calls 
the group he split off from the So- 
cialist Party “a section of the Socialist 
International,” and recommends it to 
seek ideological and political inspira- 
tion in—the British Labor Party! 
What Saragat did in Italy, Karoly 
Peyer and his group tried to do, 
evidently at the behest of the same 
external forces, in the Hungarian 
Social-Democratic Party. 

The subversive, anti-popular, and 
anti-democratic activities of the “op- 
position” Socialists in Bulgaria have 
the fervent blessing of the West- 
European Socialist press. The Zurich 
Conference indirectly took them un- 
der its protection. It refused to admit 
the delegates of the Bulgarian Social- 
Democratic Party to the sittings of 
the conference, solely because that 
party is affiliated to the Patriotic 


Front. 
. * * 


The attitude of the leaders of the 
French Socialist Party toward the in- 
ternational labor movement in the 
main coincides with that of the Brit- 
ish Laborites. Shoulder to shoulder 
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with the latter, the Right-wing 
French Socialist leaders are waging 
an obstinate fight against working- 
class unity both in France and in 
other countries. Such unity, they say, 
is fraught with the danger of “split- 
ting the nation into two camps” and 
stirring up civil war. At the same 
time, the coalition with the Catholic 
M.R.P. and other Right-wing bour- 
geois parties, the edge of which is 
directed against the working class 
and the Communists, is represented 
to the public as the very embodi- 
ment of democracy. How low the 
French Socialist leaders have sunk 
is shown by the fact that Leon Blum’s 
theory of the “anti-national nature 
of the Communist parties” consti- 
tuted the main argument in justifica- 
tion of the suppression of the Com- 
munist Party in Brazil. This theory 
also figures as one of the counts in 
the indictment in the trial of the 
leaders of the Communist Party of 
South Africa. 

As a measure of preparation for 
the Zurich Conference, Blum pub- 
lished an article in Populaire in 
which he set forth his views on the 
role and functions of a Socialist In- 
ternational: 


I am now speaking to my socialist 
comrades, and particularly to the great 
European parties [he wrote]. Again I 
point out to them the urgent necessity 
of adopting a position which should be 
that of international Socialism. As re- 
gards a new American lend-lease, as 
regards the United States of Europe, 
the European Federation, and the Eu- 
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ropean Economic Commission, it would 
be deplorable that our different parties 
in Europe should air their differences 
in the press, at the tribune, or in the 
government. 

He then explained what should 
be the “position of international So. 
cialism” on these questions. It js 
apparently, 


. .”. to take the lead of a large move. 
ment of opinion which should show 
the way to the American initiative in. 
stead of discouraging it. 


Leon Blum’s foreign policy ideas 
have been developing very fast. On 
April 23 he expounded his thesis of 
“American imperialists of peace’ 
One of his arguments in support o 
it was that the United States mea 
ures in Greece and Turkey are a 
legedly being undertaken with th 
consent and under the direct contrd 
of the United Nations. A mont 
later, in articles in Populaire on Ma 
25 and 27, he appealed to the Socialis 
parties to start a mass campaign it 
the European countries in favor d 
American loans, and declared tha 
the latter were “an instrument of in 
ternational order, international pros 
perity, and international pacific 
tion.” 

And now, as we see, Blum i 
calling upon the Socialists to swing 
public opinion in favor of the Ev 
ropean policy of the American bank 
ers, and of a “European Federation’ 
Inasmuch as Blum reckons on th 
“self-expulsion” of the Soviet Unio 
from the “European Federation, 
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and on the “self-expulsion” of the 
Communists in the various countries 
from the governments, it is not difh- 
cult to divine against whom the ac- 
tivities of an International to which 
he recommends such a policy would 
be directed. 

Strictly speaking, Blum’s new idea 
contains nothing new. He is merely 
proposing to clap the label of “inter- 
national Socialism” on the wares of 
Churchill and de Gaulle. Blum’s con- 
ception of the role and functions of 
a “United States of Europe” is identi- 
cal with that of de Gaulle, Churchill, 
and the Austrian Social-Democrats. 
The only difference is that Blum 
serves up the “European Federation” 
with a “Socialist” sauce. 

The Right-wing Social-Democrats 
are working to undermine unity of 
action of the working class, nation- 
ally and internationally, under the 
pretext of striving to preserve the 
“independence” of the Socialist par- 
ties, and also of protecting “national 
sovereignty.” These are demagogic 
catchwords, and are in howling con- 
tradiction to the fact that the now 
functioning substitute for a “Socialist 
International” is completely under 
the control of the British Labor Party 
Executive and the British govern- 
ment. 

The attitude and policy of the 
Right-wing Socialist leaders on the 
matter of the International were al- 
most paradoxically reflected in the 
views of Benedikt Kautsky, son of 


PKarl Kautsky. While the prepara- 


tions were being made for the Zurich 
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Conference a long article by him, 
entitled “Do We Need a New In- 
ternational?” appeared in several is- 
sues of the Zurich Volksrecht (be- 
ginning with May 16, 1947). He 
opened the article by pointing out 
that the Socialist parties had no com- 
mon line on the “basic principles” 
of the future International. He then 
went on to express his “personal 
views” on the subject, and also on 
“problems of the day.” These views 
were a conglomeration of the most 
vulgar fabrications and rank slanders 
that were ever disseminated by the 
worst enemies of the working class, 
democracy, Socialism, and the Soviet 
Union. 

Benedikt Kautsky vilifies the gov- 
ernments of Yugoslavia, Poland, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. The Polish So- 
cialist Party, the Polish Workers’ 
Party, the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany and the Swiss Party of 
Labor are all inveterate enemies as 
far as he is concerned. He even takes 
Harold Laski to task for admitting 
that there is a planned economy, and 
no capitalist exploitation or unem- 
ployment, in the Soviet Union. 

It would not be worthwhile dwell- 
ing on Kautsky’s libelous assertions 
were it not for his definition of the 
tasks and functions of the future 
Socialist International. He said aloud 
what others only think. He conceives 
the International as a world center 
for a campaign against the Soviet 
Union and Communism, a center 
engineering and maintaining the di- 
vision of the labor movement. Kaut- 
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sky wrote that which other Right- 
wing Social-Democrats usually keep 
to themselves, but for which they are 
actually working. 

The policy of the Right-wing So- 
cial-Democrats is accompanied by 
intricate maneuvers, and its real ob- 
jectives are carefully masked. This 
is quite understandable, for it finds 
no support or sympathy among the 
masses, and meets with resistance 
on their part. The labor movement 
has been through the bitter experi- 
ence of the war. Millions have come 
to realize the necessity for united 
action of the working class. Today, 
in every country and internationally, 
this urge for united action is not only 
a slogan, it is a broad and powerful 
movement breaking down all the 
numerous barriers and obstacles. The 
schemes and machinations of the re- 
actionary wing of the Social-Demo- 
cratic leaders are not only encounter- 
ing the resistance of entire Socialist 
parties—those of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe and Italy, for ex- 
ample; they are also encountering 
resistance among the rank-and-file of 
those Soeialist parties whose leaders 
today constitute the Right-wing of 
the Social-Democratic movement. 


* * * 


The Italian Socialist Party, headed 
by Pietro Nenni, has played, and is 
still playing, a very important role 
in the resistance of the working class 
of the European countries to the as- 
sault of international reaction and 
its lieutenants in the Right Social- 
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Democratic camp. In its press and 
at its ‘congresses, as well as at inter. 
national Socialist conferences, its 
leaders advance weighty objections 
on the grounds of principle and po. 
litical considerations to the plans to 
revive the Socialist International jp 
its prewar form. They vigorously op. 
pose those who, behind the screen 
of “international socialism,” are en: 
deavoring to organize a_ subsidiary 
center of reaction in its fight agains 
the democratic conquests and aspira. 
tions of the masses, and against the 
Soviet Union. At the congress of his 
party in Florence in April, 194, 
Nenni exposed the attempts of cer- 
tain leaders of the West-European 
Socialist parties to organize a sort of 
“Western bloc” under the guise of 
an International. 


The last congress of the Italian 
Socialist Party (January 9-13, 1947) 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
sanctioning the participation of the 
party in the London Socialist In 
formation and Liason Office. But that 
same resolution specifically stressed 
the necessity of creating “an Inter 
national of all proletarian parties, 
based on the principle of the unity of 
the workers of the world.” 

Thus the Italian Socialist Party is 
in favor of a united international 
organization which would embrac 
all working class parties—Socialis 
and Communist. 

This attitude follows logically from 
the whole policy of the Italian Se 
cialist Party, from its practical a 
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tivities at home and its attitude to- 
ward the major international prob- 
lems of the day. 

The Italian Socialist Party grew in 
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d po | the course of the popular anti-fascist 
ns to | movement, the armed struggle of 
1al jp § liberation of the working class guer- 
ly op. §j illa detachments. It has gained a 
screen § great deal from unity of action be- 
‘e en: | tween Communists and Socialists. 
idiary | The growth of its numbers and pres- 
gainst § tige is in proportion to the support 
sspira- | and encouragement it gives to the 
st the | development of the democratic ini- 


of his @ tiative of the workers in their fight 
1946, § for progressive social, economic, and 
of cer. § political reforms. 
ropean | The Italian Socialist Party was 
sort of q able to consolidate its ranks only 
rise of §t0 the extent that, responding to the 
sentiments of the working class and 
to the demands of the times, it ousted 
the Right reformist elements from 
its ranks and advanced as its leaders 
men who did not fear to cooperate 
with the vanguard party of the work- 
ing class—the Communist Party—in 
the struggle for the resurgence of 
the country. It could not be other- 
wise. Unity of action between Com- 
munists and Socialists facilitated the 
unification of the trade union move- 
Party is pment. In place of the former four 
sation #MUtually antagonistic trade union 
amalgamations, there arose the Italian 
eneral Confederation of Labor, em- 
bracing six million workers. Italian 
democracy thereby acquired a firm 
nd organized social foundation and 
# powerful motive force. It is there- 
pre not fortuitous that since the 
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summer of 1943 all decisions of the 
conferences, congresses, and other 
leading institutions of the Italian 
Socialist Party have primarily stressed 
the necessity for still closer unity of 
action between the two working-class 
parties, and even the creation of a 
united party of labor, although per- 
haps in the more distant future. 

The latest congress of the party 
endorsed an appeal to the Italian 
workers which declared that, while 
it strove for cooperation with all 
genuinely democratic forces, the So- 
cialist Party considered the Commu- 
nist Party its natural ally in the fac- 
tories, rural districts, municipal gov- 
ernments, and parliament. 


Inside the Italian Socialist Party, 
views prevail which differ from the 
vulgar bourgeois-liberal views of 
other West-European Socialist par- 
ties. The problem, as it sees it, lies 
not in verbal and juridical recogni- 
tion of formal democracy; real de- 
mocracy must have a corresponding 
social content, and that in the first 
place means turning the land over 
to the farmers and nationalizing in- 
dustry and the banks. 


As to the alignment of parties and 
political forces in the country, the 
Socialist’ Party, Nenni holds, must 
work with the Communist Party at 
the head of a bloc of democratic or- 
ganizations, and not occupy a cen- 
trist position and maneuver between 
the camp of reaction and the camp of 
democracy. Nenni and Avanti, the 
party’s central organ, have repeatedly 
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criticized the Centrist tactics of the 
French Socialist Party. 

The attitude of the Italian Social- 
ist Party toward major internal po- 
litical problems and questions of gen- 
eral principle was bound to find log- 
ical reflection in its attitude toward 
international affairs. Unlike the lead- 
ers of other West-European Social- 
Democratic parties, the Italian So- 
cialist press is deeply appreciative of 
the value and significance of the 
social, economic, and political re- 
forms in the new democracies. Speak- 
ing of the situation in these countries 
in connection with the Polish elec- 
tions, Avanti, in its issue of January 
19, said: 

In the language of our press, from 
that of the extreme Right to that of 
Saragat, what is going on in Poland 
is a duel between “totalitarianism” and 
the Western idea of democracy. Actu- 
ally, what we are witnessing is a battle 
between the supporters of agrarian re- 
form and the nationalization of indus- 
try, on the one hand, and the champions 
of the interests of the big landlords 
and industrialists, on the other... . 
The common feature of democracy in 
Eastern Europe is its courageous and 
heroic effort to change the foundations 
of economic life, and thus to change 
man _ himself. 


Having demonstrated the progres- 
sive nature of the economic reforms 
carried out in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, Avanti declared: 


For us the one important thing is 
that an analogous movement should 
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develop in this country, too, withoy 
encountering obstacles in the shape of 
“Centrist” deceit, which misrepresent 
the meaning of liberty and makes it 
barrier to the concrete and_ practic 
achievement of Socialism. 

Let us recall, incidentally, tha 
Populaire, the French Socialist Par. 
ty’s newspaper, printed articles on 
Poland by Charles Dumas in which 
he vilified the working-class partie 


and took Mikolajczyk under his pro ff 


tection. 

In regard to the Soviet Union, the 
position of the Italian Socialists is a 
develop in this country, too, withow 
variance with the anti-Soviet line d 
the reactionary leaders of the m 
jority of the Social-Democratic pa. 
ties of Western Europe. 

Profound ideological and politic 
differences are typical of relation 
among the Socialist parties. The pw 
ties grouped around the*British Le 
borites are headed by men for whon 
it is difficult to find a common la 
guage with many of the Europes 


Social-Democratic parties, especially 


the parties of the new democracis 
Leaders of some of the big Socid 
ist and Labor parties have had 4 
long career of revisionism and oppor 
tunism. Having become the ruling 
parties of bourgeois states, these pat 
ties, behind a screen of social-dem 
gogy, are carrying out the policy d 
the bourgeoisie of their countrie 
This policy has its laws and its log 
It is not directed toward a Sociali 
system, and it finds the great | 
of Socialism a nuisance. It refus 


reco 
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» reconcile itself with progressive 
ocratic or genuinely Socialistic 
ovements in amy country, since 
ese movements are inimical to the 
onomic and political rule of the 
ig capitalists and landlords and are 
menace to the internal forces of 
action and the agents of foreign 
ance capital. 
Pursuing and championing a pol- 
of this kind, the Right leaders 
f the West-European Socialist par- 
ies, in the ideological field too, do 
ot rest content with attempts to 
vise Marxism. They have declared 
pen war on scientific Socialism, on 
arxism, and combat it with spir- 
ualism and other rusty weapons 
orrowed from the arsenal of the re- 


tionary witch doctors of political 
onomy and philosophy. 


Different is the policy, the course 
nd the fundamental principles of 
¢ Socialist parties of Eastern and 
outh-Eastern Europe. They partici- 
ated in the popular movement of 
beration from the fascist intruders 
nd their servitors, and are continu- 
ng their progressive advance. They 
re advancing in a united front with 


‘me Communists and other anti-fas- 


st parties, and are actively helping 
D carry out far-reaching social, eco- 


Momic, and political reforms in their 


«mountries. 


In their practical activities these 


‘aigmocialist parties are striving to facili- 


te the creation in their countries of 


gpoditions and prerequisites that will 
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ease the development toward So- 
cialism. Their policy also has its laws 
and its logic. To assure its success, 
the economic and democratic politi- 
cal reforms already enacted must be 
perfected and consolidated. This 
means that the two-year or three-year 
plans for economic rehabilitation and 
development must be effectively ac- 
complished. It means that reaction- 
aries must be completely driven out 
of social and political life, and the 
alliance between the working class 
and the peasant masses strengthened. 
It means that effective resistance 
must be offered to the pressure and 
intrigues of foreign finance imperial- 
ism, that national independence and 
sovereignty must be upheld. All this 
not only presumes, it imperatively 
demands the preservation and fur- 
ther strengthening of the bloc of 
democratic forces, greater unity of 
action between the working-class 
parties, and greater solidarity be- 
tween Socialists and Communists. 
Unity of action of the working 
class and the alliance between work- 
ers and peasants constitute the vital 
condition and foundation of the ex- 
istence, the progressive development, 
and the independence of these coun- 
tries. Should this foundation collapse 
—for which international reaction 
and its accomplices are working— 
the countries of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe would be plunged 
into profound crisis, they would be- 
come the prey of stagnation and 
retrogression, and would be threat- 
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ened with the prospect of being re- 
duced to a state of servitude. This is 
realized both by Communists and 
Socialists, as is manifest from the 
utterances of their leaders and their 
press, and both Communists and So- 
cialists are striving for closer unity 
of action. 

Speaking at a district congress of 
the Polish Socialist Party in Cracow 
in the early part of April, 1946, 
Cyrankiewicz, the party’s general 
secretary, declared: 

Nor do we forget those who today 
profess a deep love for the Polish So- 
cialist Party. But they love us not be- 
cause we are Socialists. They flirt with 
us because, flattered by imaginary hopes, 
they expect that we will, in the interests 
of Polish reaction, start a fight, say, 
against the Polish Workers’ Party. The 
reactionaries hope that first we will 
dispose of the Communists, and then, 
when we stand alone, the reactionaries 
will be able to dispose of us, just as 
they wanted to do prior to September 
1939, when the Communists were driv- 
en underground. 


Another thing that substantially 
distinguishes the stand of the So- 
cialist parties of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe from that of the 
reactionary leaders of many of the 
West-European Social-Democratic 
parties is their attitude toward inter- 
national affairs, and especially to- 
ward the Soviet Union. They look 
upon the Soviet Union, the only 
country in the world where Social- 
ism has been realized, as the might 


and strength—and this is affirmed 


by their leaders, their members ¢ 
parliament, their government 
isters, and their press—that play 
the decisive role in the defeat # 
Hitler-Germany and her atellity 
saved European civilization, broug 
national liberation to the peoples 
Eastern and South-Eastern Eurogl 
and made it possible for them to 4 
velop freely along democratic ling 
They look upon the Soviet Uni 
as a staunch bulwark of the ind 
pendence and security of their com 
tries, as a bulwark of internation 
peace, as a mighty pillar and nat 
ally of democracy all over the wordt 
Accordingly, the Socialist parties ¢ 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumaniif” 
Hungary, and Bulgaria emphasall 
that friendship and firm alliance wi 
the Soviet Union are and mus 
the cornerstone of the foreign pa 
cies of their countries. 


There is therefore nothing surpi 
ing in the fact that in respect to t% 
creation of a Socialist Internation 
its composition, functions, and ¢ 
jectives, the position of the Sociali 
parties of Eastern and South-Easteql : 
Europe also radically differs 
that of the majority of the We 
European Socialist or Labor partic 

The Socialist parties of Polani 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgangr 
and Rumania are opposed to t 
resurrection of the prewar Social 
International or to the formation‘ 


tion which would give shape a 
encouragement to a division of 












orking class and the democratic 
rees, which would serve as a center 
anti‘Communist activity and as 
» instrument of the anti-Soviet 
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= blicy of the imperialist states. Dur- 
broug the war, B. Lausman, a promi- 
ples d nt figure in the Czech Social- 





ocratic Party, wrote in Nova 
oboda (November - December, 
43), a Czech journal published in 
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Certain Socialists are doing their best 
resuscitate the Second International; 
are only galvanizing a corpse back 
natun life and themselves acting as grave- 
» worimggers of international Socialist unity. 
any rate, it should be realized that 













































aoe ay i is born in action, and not in de- 
phasag™8 clubs, and that the progress 
cea watd unity among the people has 
nus considerably farther. . . . 
zn pdmother prominent Czech Socialist, 
. Hajek, member of parliament, 
suroposing the efforts of certain leaders 
t to tay the West-European parties to re- 
sation’ the putrid traditions of the Sec- 
and ag? International and to form an 
Socialige™ gical and political Western 
Ease’ Of Socialists against the Soviet 
-s fromyuom, Wrote on May 8, 1946: 
e We desire to combine anti-Soviet 
partiginds with orientation on the Labor 
Polanigrty can only work in favor of the 
Sulganmemies of Socialism. . . . True Social- 
to tap reject this orientation and do not 
Socialiqgt to see the traditions of the Second 
ation ational revived. 
rgani@gOne can find ample material in 
Pe ® press of the East and South-East 
1 of t 





opean Socialist parties confirm- 
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ing that these parties want only such 
an International as would unite the 
workers’ parties of all countries. 
Then, as Narod, organ of the Bul- 
garian Social-Democratic Workers 
Party, wrote on January 23, 1947, it 
will serve 


... the basic interests of the working 
people, the fight for peace, the fight 
against fascism and reaction and for 
Socialism, and not imperialist blocs, as 
it does when it is a shield for reaction- 
ary capitalist interests, or represents a 
new split in the ranks of the workers 


of the world. 


Writing, on February 20, 1947, in 
reference to the international Social- 
ist conferences at Clacton and Bour- 
nemouth, Libertatea, organ of the 
Rumanian Social-Democratic Party, 
said: 

Having learned from the mistakes of 
the past, we Rumanian Social-Demo- 
crats and the other four Socialist parties 
of the Danubian countries [Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland] 
proclaimed our view on the revival of 
the International: only one Interna- 
tional is possible today, an International 
that will embrace all the workers’ par- 
ties—Socialist and Communist. 


In the May 10, 1947, issue of Robdot- 
nik, central organ of the Polish So- 
cialist Party, Szwalbe, chairman of 
the Central Council of the party, 
speaking of its attitude towards labor 
unity, said: 

The Polish Socialist Party, of course, 
stands in principle for a single workers’ 


party with a Socialist-Marxian ideology, 
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just as it stands for a single Interna- 
tional. 


Representatives of the Polish So- 
cialist Party and the Czech Social- 
Democratic Party at the Clacton, 
Bournemouth, and Zurich interna- 
tional Socialist. conferences sharply 
differed with the representatives of 
the British Labor Party and of the 
Scandinavian and Austrian Social- 
Democratic parties as to the respec- 
tive roles of Schumacher’s German 
Social-Democratic Party and the So- 
cialist Unity Party of Germany. They 
hold that Schumacher’s party is 
thoroughly infected with the spirit of 
German revanchism and chauvin- 
ism, that it is an instrument of do- 
mestic and foreign reactionary forces 
and a potential threat to democracy 
and to the national independence of 
the countries of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe. On the other hand, 
they regard the Socialist Unity Party 
as the only big party in Germany 
which is really striving for the de- 
mocratization of the country and for 
the creation of conditions making for 
good-neighbor relations with other 
countries. On June 8, 1947, Rzecz- 
pospolita, writing editorially on the 
stand of the Polish Socialists at the 
Zurich international conference, said: 


We believe that not only the Polish 
Socialist Party delegates, but delegates 
from other countries as well will be 
opposed to cooperation with the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats, who are con- 
ducting at home a chauvinist, anti- 
democratic, revanchist policy which is 
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directed primarily against Poland y 
which is a policy of reviving aggres, 
German imperialism. 


On March 2, 1947, Avanti, 


of the Italian Socialist Party, sid 
an editorial that Kurt Schumach, 


. . very much reminds on 
Ebert, President of the Weimar } 
. Schumacher is again { 


public. . 
ning the smouldering flame of nat 
alism and doing nothing to extingy 

the Nazi wildfire. . . . The 


Social-Democrats evidently consider Sociali 


the political development which 
Germany in the hands of Hind 
and then of Hitler was right and 
torically justified. 


It cannot be asserted of course tj 
the Socialist parties of Eastern 
South-Eastern Europe, or at any 
some of their leaders, are altogeh 
free from vacillation on the sub 
of the International, as well a 
respect of other important prob 
of international and domestic polit 
Such vacillations undoubtedly 
exist in these parties, and, even 
greater extent, in the Italian Soa 
Party. There are, as we know, s 
leaders who succumb to the ag 
ments and promises of the Ri 
leaders of the West-European 
cialist parties. There are more ork 
numerous groups within these p 
ties that are continuing their 9 
versive and schismatic  activit 
They are governed by the spirit 
reactionary opportunism in domé 
and foreign policy and in their a 
tude toward the International. 
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But it is scarcely likely that these 
“Brends can substantially influence the 
evelopment of the Socialist parties 

Eastern and South-Eastern Eu- 

. We have to note the chorus 
f approval which the social, eco- 
nomic, and political reforms carried 
but in these countries evoked among 
he working class and the masses 
wenerally all over Europe. This will 
gundoubtedly help to stimulate pro- 
wmpressive trends within the Western 
Socialist parties, too; it will make 
Mor unity of action of the working 

tend to cement the democratic 
orces, and promote the cause of 


ace. 

Lastly, in speaking of the Zurich 
Socialist conference and of the new 
actors in the development of the 


uropean Socialist parties, mention 
hould be made of the growth of the 
ppposition among the rank-and-file 
bers of the Socialist parties of 
estern Europe and the British La- 
bor Party to the reactionary policies 
nd splitting tactics of their leaders. 
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This is a fact of no small importance. 
Significant in this respect is the state 
of affairs in the French Socialist 
Party, which is in the throes of a - 
profound internal crisis. It is hardly 
possible that Blum and his colleagues, 
for all their skilful maneuvers, will 
succeed in stifling this opposition. 
It is steadily growing in breadth and 
depth and is insisting on unity of 
action to repulse the offensive of 
reaction and big capital against the 
social and economic conquests of the 
workers and against the democratic 
liberties, to bridle the inciters and 
instigators of war among nations, 
and to expedite economic rehabilita- 
tion. 

The struggle for the unity of the 
workers and the consolidation of the 
democratic forces in all countries is 
not a “private affair” of the Commu- 
nists or Socialists; it is the common 
task of democracy and vitally im- 
portant to all the nations of the 
world. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC 
TRENDS 


By LABOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


In surveyinc the current economic 
situation in the United States, we 
must first analyze the gross national 
product estimates, which have 
recently been revised by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and are 
now available for the second quarter 
of 1947. 

In order to get the proper perspec- 
tive we may compare the first two 
quarters of 1947 with the last quarter 
of 1946 and also with the full year 
of 1946. The quarter figures are 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 


other words, the expansion in dg 
terms does not represent any g 
in the physical volume of 
activity. 

This point is very clear in 


payments of private individuals 
good and services If we correct { 
second quarter figure of $159 bill 
by the rise in the index of consum 
prices, it is reduced to $156.9 bill 
and represents practically no 
from the first quarter. Consum 
must pay more money for the s 
amount of goods. 

This process has already produ 
some serious effects. First, the ra 
rate of increase in personal 
sumption expenditures which d 
acterized the year 1946 seems 
have tapered off. Then the steep: 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. 


Let us first concentrate on recent 
developments. During 1947 the gross 
national product has increased from 
$222 billion in the first quarter to 
$226 billion in the second. But this 
increase is more than accounted for 
by the continued rise in prices. In 


in prices, although it has not 

affected sales measured in do 

has had a marked effect upon t 
physical volume of retail trade. 

following table makes this po 
clear. 
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Retail Trade 
Combined Eliminating 
index of 
rhe ' 
. 47 : . 
, 1947 275.3 153.8 


ource: Department of Commerce, Swrvey of 


Business. 


sales rice changes 
5-39=100) 
160. 


ere has been a distinct drop in 
physical volume of retail trade, 
n though, measured in dollars, it 
remained fairly stable during 
first half of 1947. 
Prices increased only about 1% 
ing the first half of the year. But 
the summer months came another 
ward spiral with steep price in- 
rases especially for foods. The 
ing power of the dollar is getting 
adily weaker. The American peo- 
’s ability to purchase goods at 
il is being sharply curtailed. (See 
Economic Notes, September, 


7) 


ROSS DOMESTIC 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


us turn now to that sector of 
gross national product called 
ss domestic private investment. 
re we find that the figure shows 
first decline for any quarter 
¢ V-J] Day. Since the end of the 
, each quarter has witnessed a 


bid expansion in private invest- 


t, reflecting in general, the re- 
bversion from wartime produc- 
» Plant and equipment were 
hewed and changed over. Inven- 
ies of military goods were 
persed, to be replaced by new 
ks to fill the pipelines of civilian 
de. The rate of increase in private 
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investment, however, slackened dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947, and 
actually turned down in the second 
quarter. 

The most noticeable change has 
occurred in inventory accumulation. 
Throughout 1946, stocks piled up at 
various levels in the economy at a 
very rapid rate. But in the first 
quarter of 1947 increase in inventory 
was cut in half, and it fell even 
further during the second quarter. 
In fact the trend actually went into 
reverse; and it is only the seasonal 
adjustment factor that kept the 
rate of inventory change on the plus 
side for the second quarter of 1947. 
The unadjusted figure would have 
been minus $1.2 billion. This means 
that one large field of private domes- 
tic investment, which accounted for 
nearly $5 billion during 1946, has 
passed out of the picture, and may 
even turn into a negative amount. 

The figure for new construction 
also declined somewhat from the 
first to the second quarter of 1947. 
In view of the unprecedented need 
for housing, this is a very disap- 
pointing performance. Under the 
auspices of private enterprise, the 
construction industry seems to have 
become entangled in a hopeless knot 
of super-profits and excessive costs, 
which the prospective home owner 
cannot support. This means two 
things: Not only are we deprived of 
much needed housing, but also a 
powerful potential prop under the 
present high rate of economic activ- 


ity has been whittled down. The 
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obvious solution is a new expansion 
’ of government-financed and directed 
housing. 


So far this year there has been 
an increase in outlay for producers’ 
durable equipment, but it was not 
sufficient to counterbalance the de- 
clines in new construction and in- 
ventory accumulation. Note also 
that the first two quarters of this 
year saw the smallest rate of in- 
crease in producers’ durable equip- 
ment for any quarter since the end 
of the war. It may be fairly con- 
cluded that the factors which have 
brought about an unprecedented ex- 
pansion in this field have been 
nearly exhausted. Reconversion is 
certainly complete, and new plant 
expansion seems to have played out 
already, if the index compiled by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion is reliable. This shows that the 
new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures of all industry have been lower 
in each of the first two quarters of 
1947 than in the final quarter of 
1946. 


It should be clear from the fore- 
going that there is danger of gaps 
showing up in the United States 
economy if present trends and ten- 
dencies continue. Here we must 
emphasize the crucial nature of 
gross private domestic investment. 
Any marked decline in this sphere 
would lead to immediate serious re- 
percussions in other sectors of the 
economy. Production would slow 
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down, wages would immediay 
decline, and purchasing 
would be further curtailed. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The tendency for the gross pri 
domestic investment to decline dull 
ing the first half of 1947 was 
companied by the rapid expans 
of net foreign investment duri 
the same period. This has been 
main factor in maintaining the tm 
gross national product. Repres 
ing the net difference between i 
ports and exports of goods and « 
vices, this figure is now the m 
crucial single item in the gross y 
tional product balance sheet. 

For the year 1946, net foreign ig 
vestment stood at $4.8 billion. Int 
final quarter of the year it re 
sented an annual rate of $5.2 bill 
But in the first quarter of 194, 
jumped to an annual rate of he 
billion and continued to rise to {i 
billion in the second quarter. #F 

This means that it has more tag 
counterbalanced the  above-nos 
drop in inventory accumulation a 
the falterings of the constructioni 
dustry. 

We should note, however, 
the great expansion in net fore 
investment came in the first q 
of 1947 and the rate of incre 
levelled off in the second q 
Furthermore, exports declined 1 


in June, and 7% in July. Show’ 


this trend continue we can se 
other element of the investmy® 
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iatd pmponent capable of filling the 
ronomic gap. 
The abnormal situation, in which 
¢ export but do not import in any- 
hing like the same degree, can cer- 
inly not last very long. Either for- 
ign countries must send more 
pods to us or they must cut down 
“Meir imports. If under the Marshall 
“Blan we expand credits to overseas 
ountries, then they must increase 
ympeit exports all the more in order 
~gp repay the loans. 
Should there be any approach to 
ormal trade, our net export figure 
wamust decline. 
# Our present high rate of economic 
ivity thus depends upon our pres- 
wot high figure for net foreign in- 
weestment, which in turn depends 
pon the continuation of a highly 
normal and temporary condition 
) international trade. 
In our consideration of gross na- 
jonal product we should note also 
trend in government expen- 
witures. This element of the gross 
@ational product has been reduced 
onsiderably from the wartime days 
when it accounted for nearly one- 
of the total. Under the pressure 
reaction, government expendi- 


regures and employment are being 


friven down and down. An im- 
ant by-product of this process 
s that the more the government 
hare is reduced the more the stabil- 
of the gross national product is 
ubject to the vagaries of the private 
ctor of the economy. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


These estimates of gross national 
product measure the economy in 
dollar terms. We have hinted above 
that this may not give us the entire 
picture. If we turn to the most 
reliable physical measure of our eco- 
nomic activity, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion, we find that it is going in a 
different direction from the gross 
national product. 

Taking the average of the season- 
ally adjusted index for the two 
quarters, we find this decline: 


Industrial Production Index* 


( 1935-39=100) 
lst quarter, 1947 
2nd quarter, 1947 


*Federal Reserve Board Bulletin. 


This industrial production index 
has moved downward during the 
first half of the year. And the July 
index fell six points below the June 
level and 12 points below last 
March’s postwar high point of 190. 

The index of new orders received 
by manufacturers was also declining 
during the first two quarters of the 
year, the Department of Commerce 
reports: 


Manufacturers’ New Orders 


lst quarter, 194 

2nd quarter, 1947 

A further decline in new orders 
to an index level of 231 in July has 
since been reported. 
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From these indications we see 
that even though the current level 
of economic activity is exceedingly 
high, the over-all tendency is down- 
ward. 

One good reason for this decline 
lies in the redistribution of the na- 
tional income brought about by the 
present policies and practices of Big 
Business against the people. The 
Department of Commerce, in its 
series on personal income, shows 
roughly what share of national in- 
come goes to the workers: 


Share of Workers in All Income 
Payments to Individuals 
Personal Income Ween and Salaries 
(ia billions) n billions) 


1945 or. 6 100% $113. 2 67.1% 
June, 1947 193.0 100% 119.3 61.8% 


When we compare the latest avail- 
able figure with the year 1945, the 
final war year, we find that the 
share of personal income received 
by wages and salaries has fallen 
from 67.1% to 61.8%. 

This is the tangible result of the 
two years of postwar policy carried 
out by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and a_ subservient 
government. 

To this shift in distribution of na- 
tional income are attributable the 
weaknesses in our economy which 
are beginning to show through the 
current inflationary boom. 

One of these soft spots in the 
economy, as we have already noted, 
is found in foreign trade. The heavy 
demand on the part of the war- 
devastated countries has removed 
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the danger of surpluses, at jah 
temporarily. What could not be 
on the domestic market has by 
easily disposed of abroad. This 
enabled the big corporations 
squeeze the domestic consumers 
mercifully. But the same treatm 
has been accorded the governme 
abroad. It appears now that 
domestic market is beginning 
falter at the same time that 
seas governments are running 
of money. Loans under the Mark 
Plan could temporarily _replenj 
the buying power of overseas » 
ernments and maintain the s 
cruel squeeze upon domestic ¢ 
sumers. In this sense the 

Plan might serve to continue 
present feverish rate of 
activity. But this could not hav 
long-term effect since the Marshal 
Plan has as its main aim the dome 
nation of other‘ countries, not i 
expansion of world _purchas 


power. 
EMPLOYMENT 


One of the by-products of 
present boom phase has been t 
high level of employment. The U. 
Census Bureau has been estimati 
about 60,000,000 people at ¥ 
during the summer months. Evie 
here, however, there are reasons 
caution in assessing the stability 
the boom. For one thing, July 
August are always the peak moni 
for employment, with large m 
bers of agricultural workers comi 
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eto the labor force and students 
ing summer jobs. 

“But let us look at the estimates, 
ed on Census Bureau samples. 


Total popu- Total la- 
lation over 14 _—ibor force 
106,470 62,200 


1946 
107,590 63,387 


‘Be. 1947 
Note that the estimated numbers 
ow a smaller difference between 
6 and 1947 than we might expect 
the wider difference in the 
“ures for civilian labor force or 
“Pployed. Furthermore, the figure 
those with a job but not at work 
cates that it is larger than at any 
vme since these statistics have been 
mpiled. The great majority of 
"Bese workers are on vacation, but it 
"} important to note that the dif- 
rence between the 1946 and 1947 
“ggures is mainly accounted for by 
mporarv” layoffs, industrial dis- 
“pies, etc. In other words, there are 
™'million or so workers who for all 
ents and purposes are unem- 
pyed, since they are receiving no 


zi nning 
that 0 


We should note also that the usual 

ne in employment following 

‘gmmer peak in July has begun. 

lind still more significant is the fact 

vat during the first half of 1947, 

tre had been some decline in em- 

byment in manufacturing. Here 

— the figures for this period, as re- 
» july 


Total civil- 

ian labor force 
59,750 
62,035 
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As the figures for August, 1947, 
have just been published, let us 
compare them with August, 1946. 
(Figures in thousands.) 


Employed Not at 


3,260 
4,104 


At work 


57.6 54,4 
59, 314 55 "809 


Employees in Manufacturing 
January 
February 

15,510,000 


15,317,000 

In July there was a decline to 15,- 
232,000, followed by a rise to 15,480,- 
ooo by mid-August. But even with 
these gains the total employment in 
manufacturing was only 15,480,000 
by mid-August, or well under the 
peak of last March. 

It would seem that at least man- 
ufacturing, the basic sector in our 
industrial economy, has not been 
enjoying the boom in employment 
reported by the Census Bureau. 

It is in the factors outlined above 
—anomalies in the private invest- 
ment sector of the national econ- 
omy, uncertainties in the realm of 
net foreign investment, the further 
advance in prices, declining retail 
trade, intensified maldistribution of 
national income, and the growth of 
concealed unemployment—that we 
find the makings of a full-fledged 
crisis. 





15,372,000 ~ 
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FOSTER REPORTS ON 
THE NEW EUROPE 


By STEVE NELSON 


THE NEW EUROPE, by William Z. 
Foster. International Publishers, New 
York. $.35. 


The New Europe is Comrade Fos- 
ter’s report to the American people on 
what is really going on in Europe. It 
is the first major book published in 
this country since the .war’s end that 
discusses all the burning questions fac- 
ing the people of Europe. It deals with 
these questions, not merely from the 
viewpoint of the European peoples 
themselves, but also from that of the 
American people. And on all of these 
problems the Communist position is 
stated with Comrade Foster’s custom- 
ary clarity. 

The vitally interesting character of 
this book—which is based on Comrade 
Foster’s three months’ tour of Europe 
early this year—is readily indicated by 
the titles of some of its chapters: “The 
New Democratic Governments”; “The 
New Democratic Economic Systems”; 
“The Mass Communist Parties”; “The 
Worker-Peasant Alliance”; and “The 
Catholics in the New Democracy.” 

In a brief introductory chapter on 
“The War’s Devastation” Comrade Fos- 
ter brings before the reader a picture 
of the desolation brought on by the 
war and the misery left in its wake. 
Italy lost 85 per cent of its locomotives 
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and 81 per cent of its freight and 
senger cars. Poland lost 70 per oul 
of its livestock. European annual 
ricultural output dropped from 60 ni. 
lion tons before the war to 31 milla 
in 1945. While the average diet in{ 
U.S. is about 3,200 calories a day, tha 
of most of eastern Europe is ab 
2,000. 

Thus, great human hardship a 
tinues even after the guns have by 
silenced, and it is in this situation 
U.S. imperialism uses food as a ¢ 
to demand economic and political a 
cessions from peoples who have Ma 
recently emerged from the hell of 
cist slavery. It is understandable, the 
fore, as Foster says, that 


. in Europe, the great rese 
of mass good will toward Amen 
which Willkie noted upon his ™ 
mous trip around the world, isi 
being dissipated by the reactiow 
follies of American imperialism. 


While one of the key chapters is¢ 
titled “Whither Europe?” the bk 
really poses the question—“Whither 
the U.S. travelling away from its é 
clared war aims?” This question 
dealt with in connection with the @ 
most discussed in the bourgeois pres 
“Soviet Influence in Europe.” 

In analyzing the rise of Soviet in 
ence in Europe, Comrade Foster ef 
tively refutes the false reasons ascribil, 
to that rise by reactionary politic 
and commentators. The growing p 
tige of the U.SS.R. in Europe, 
makes clear, does not result, as 





itch, a large artillery shell. 
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seois press charges, from “the 
sssure of the Red Army and fear of 
or because “the Communist Parties 
nction as a fifth column for the Soviet 
hion.” If the European peoples more 
“ii more turn to the Soviet Union as 
pir only reliable friend among the 
mat powers, it is for a number of basic 
ons growing out of the war and its 


“ZThe peoples of Europe have seen 
"Sir countries freed from the Nazis by 
jet armies. The U.S.S.R. played the 
“Risive role in defeating Germany, 
Mj just as decisively acted to render 
possible assistance to the peoples 
the countries it liberated toward 
elimination of every vestige of fas- 
m and reaction. 

Soviet Union has become the 
mi@ongest country in Europe, economi- 
y, politically and militarily. And the 
ples of Europe have seen the 


~™MES.S.R. use that strength to aid them 


reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
ny have seen it use that strength 
“Hight against reaction and oppres- 
n throughout the world. 
In contrast, the U.S., in Germany, 
. Bs broken the pledges and agreements 
“ede at Potsdam. It refuses to carry 
“Bough the policy of denazification, 
ps the German trusts intact, while 
» monopolies maneuver to make 
se industries part of their own im- 
"pial domain. The big estates of the 
"Bokers are not being broken up in the 
zone. What this adds up to is what 
4, the famous British cartoonist, 
ed when he showed U.S. General 
‘yy making a clay model for the 
Here 
toonist Low, who cannot be ac- 
td of excessive pro-Soviet sympathy, 
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expresses the fears of the European 
peoples. Is it not logical then that the 
peoples of Europe should be turning to- 
ward the U.S.S.R., and away from 
Wall Street imperialism? As Comrade 
Foster says: 


The war-harassed impoverished 
millions of Europe will not easily 
allow their fate to be decided for 
them by the financial kings in Wall 
Street. The ptople did not develop 
their new democratic governments 
and programs, and their new so- 
cialist perspectives, simply out of 
idle whims. . . . They cannot be 
bought off by Wall Street’s mess of 
pottage, nor can they be driven back- 
ward by Wall Street’s threats. (Pp. 
118-19.) 


In most countries of Europe, Com- 
rade Foster points out, the central task 
is to rebuild the country and to ad- 
vance democracy to a new and higher 
plane. In this the Communists play a 
key role. 

It is no accident that the bourgeois 
press must make daily mention of such 
Communist personalities as Thorez and 
Duclos, of France; Togliatti, of Italy; 
Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia; George 
Dimitroff, of Bulgaria; Wilhelm Pieck, 
of Germany; Mathios Rakosi, of Hun- 
gary; Anna Pauker, of Rumania; 
Klement Gottwald, of Czechoslovakia; 
Gomulka, of Poland; and Passionaria, 
of Spain. Some of these Communist 
leaders are heads of Governments, and 
some will achieve that position soon, 
Foster assures us. 

A number of the Communist Parties 
have had the most phenomenal growth. 
The Communist Party of Italy, for ex- 
ample, has grown from a membership 
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of 5,000 in the days of Mussolini to 
2,100,000 today. The influence of the 
Communist Parties is strong, not only 
among the workers, but also among the 
peasants, intellectuals, youth, and wo- 
men. This influence is growing in all 
phases of life; the Communist press 
is the most powerful in the New 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding their growing 
strength, the Communist Parties do 
not operate by themielves. Their 
strength has grown precisely because 
they have found ways of working with 
forces they have not been able to ap- 
proach successfully in the past. Thus, 
there are strong tendencies among ever 
wider circles of Catholics to cooperate 
with the Communist Parties, notwith- 
standing the opposition from the upper 
circles of the hierarchy. Likewise, some 
Soical-Democratic parties are accepting 
the policy of united action. 

Just as the Communist Parties were 
the most clear-minded, and most self- 
sacrificing fighters in the war of liber- 
ation, paving the road to victory with 
their blood, so today wherever the 
Communist Party is strong, that is 
where the most rapid progress toward 
recovery is being made. In France, 
Comrade Foster points out, general re- 
covery is at 90 per cent of prewar pro- 
duction. In the nationalized sectors of 
industry, production has reached the 
following percentage of prewar levels: 
railroad transportation, 110 per cent; 
coal, 125 per cent; gas, 126 per cent; 
and electricity, 130 per cent. 

These figures should answer the lie 

_that the Communists are interested in 
spreading chaos. For if that were so, 
why is it that the Communists of 
France, who are not in power and who 
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have the greatest influence over the; 
dustrial workers, are the strongest 
holders of orderly reconstruction? 
The State Department is backj 
every pro-fascist, reactionary, 
Communist element the world oye, 
in China, in Italy, in France, as yw 
as in the new peoples’ —— 
Europe. In China, U.S. 
is responsible for the bloody « civil w 
In Greece, the Truman Doctrine } 
taken over as hangman of the de 
cratic forces. In Italy and France, 
pressure was exerted to force the ( 
munist Parties out of the governme 
But, Foster points out, this Uni 
States policy must be changed, and 
less changed it is going to be defeay 
It is resulting in a bitter anti-US, x 
timent everywhere. Even in Engla 
where Bevin has tried to carry thro 
the “Junior Partner” policy of US; 
perialism, much bitter antagonism @ 
being aroused toward the United Stal 
because American monopoly capitd 
using precisely the critical econ 
situation in England it has itself helm 
to create, in order to halt, and 
the trend toward nationalization. 
On the subject of the new peop 
democracy Comrade Foster supplies 
abundance of striking detail to dem 
strate the markedly distinct featu 
that characterize this new and advane 
type of state. While dealing with 
theoretical problem (pp. 94-96) of tm: 
character of these new democracies at 
the road which they will travel tow 
socialism, Comrade Foster also s 
marizes their practical accomplisi, 
ments, which reveal why they have we 
the support of the people and the} 
tred of reaction. He tells us, for i 
stance, that in Yugoslavia, with 1 
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bolition of the monarchy, a people’s 
public has been established, with a 
arliament consisting of two houses, 
elected by the people generally, the 
er of representatives of Yugosiavia’s 
tional components. Nationalization 
been carried through in the major 
onomic industries and institutions, 
wealth of the Quisling capitalists has 
n appropriated without compensa- 
on, and the financial and industrial 
pparatus is now being conducted ac- 


lording to plan. The big monopolies 


ind cartels have been eliminated; big 
ded estates have been divided up 
mong the peasants, and without com- 
sation to the landowners. Church 
nd state have been separated, and 
pmplete religious freedom prevails. 
ew advanced democratic rights are 
ranteed the people by the Consti- 
tion; the Yugoslav army is a new, 
people’s army; and the former domi- 
ation of the smaller peoples by the 
hore powerful Serbian nation has been 
nded, with the equality of nations now 
ting the law of the land. 
Such achievements are not to the 
ing of U.S. reaction, for they help 
rantee the real independence of 
ugoslavia from that imperialist pres- 
which has subordinated smaller 
ates, if not by military, then by eco- 
i Yet such democratic 
gress, typical of the new democra- 
es, and not the threat of “Commu- 
” to the U.S., has caused U.S. im- 
ialism to single out the New Europe 


br such violent attack. 


No reactionary government has ever 


ad such pressure applied to it by our 


tate Department. In the darkest days 
the rise of fascism, U.S. reaction 
t proposed to boycott Hitler’s Ger- 
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many, Mussolini’s Italy, or Japan. And 
even today the United States is the 
major backer of the Franco regime, 
even though the majority of the United 
Nations has voted for action against it. 

The reasons for the U.S. policies are 
to be found in its violent opposition to 
everything implied in the term, “The 
New Europe.” As Comrade Foster cor- 
rectly emphasizes: 


. the big American capitalists 
. .. view with the gravest alarm the 
rising democratic tide throughout 
Europe and the world, and they 
know that the U.S.S.R. is the main 
bulwark of this new world democ- 
racy. They correctly see in this ex- 
panding democracy a formidable 
threat to their perspective of impe- 
rialist expansion. In the reactionary 
spirit of Hitler, therefore, they have 
embarked upon a crusade to crush 
democracy and socialism and to set 
up reactionary political systems that 
will conform with their plans for es- 
tablishing world domination by Wall 
Street. (Pp. 97-98.) 


The peoples of Europe want peace. 
They want economic security. They 
want a democratic life. They want 
friendship with the United States. But 
as Comrade Foster points out (p. 122): 


. . « The peoples of the world are 
refusing to be bought by Wall Street 
money or to be intimidated by Wall 
Street’s atom-bomb diplomacy. Per- 
sistence by the State Department 
along these imperialistic lines is a 
sure road to national disaster for our 
country. 

In order to develop a democratic 
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constructive foreign policy, the 
American people must defeat reaction 
here at home. 


Comrade Foster closes his book with 
the warning that “As a people we must 
not try the impossible job of turning 
back European history.” On the con- 
trary, as he indicates, we must learn 
from the lesson of the progress of The 
New Europe that we here must begin 
to clear our own path toward the es- 
tablishment of democratic rule by the 
people in the U.S. on a new and a 
higher plane. Only as the people begin 


to move in that direction will the 
be able to anticipate the bre 
the power of monopoly capi 
root source of hunger, 
war. 
To draw that lesson from hi 
of Europe is, perhaps, Fosterg 
objective in this work; it is ¢ 
upon which its last page endg 
surely this is a vital lesson 
through the medium of 
ter’s book, we must bring to th 
est possible circle of readers, an 
a central part of their tho 
action. 
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